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EDITOR 


P.P. AND THE RURAL MINISTRY 


I have just finished reading your Sep- 
tember issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. I am 
very impressed with what I read, and would 
like to have ten additional copies of this is- 
sue. Would you please forward.them and bill 
me-accordingly? 


Joun A. BADEN 

The Mayo Memorial 
Church House-of the 
Diocese of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Permission is requested to reproduce the 
article, “The Minister and the Physician as 
Working Partners” by William B. Oglesby, 


Jr., and Dr. John Barnard, contained in the 


September issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. It 


would be desirable to distribute copies of this 


article to members of the base medical staff. 


Joun R. McGrory, Jr. 
Ch, Ist Lt, USAF 
Protestant Chaplain. 
Randolph Air Force Base 
Texas 


Many thanks for your September edition 
on Pastoral Psychology and the Rural Min- 
istry. It helped clarify many of the problems. 
that we in the rural fields are facing. It also 


~ made clear that we had to deal with people 


in situations differing from those in a urban 
center. | 

I trust that you will not wait too long be- 
for considering the non-farm rural community © 
and its needs. In the four rural fields that 
I have served, one has been farm, one lumber- — 
ing, one a community of retired people, plus — 
those connected with the Air Force, and the ° 


tary 
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present work is among those connected with 
the uranium mining industry. 


Rev. W. THEODORE ALLISON 

Board of National Missions of the 

United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Grants, New Mexico. 


A FAITHFUL READER 

Each year the Mississippi State Hospital 
offers an Institute for Pastors here at the 
Hospital. For the past two years we have 
averaged about 325 pastors who come in and 
spend the day with us in the study of mental 
illness. This coming January 12 and 13 we 
are having as a special guest speaker Dr. 


~ Wayne E. Oates of Southern Baptist The- 


ological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. He 


will be the chief lecturer and we are build- 


ing our program around his lectures. 

The Reverend V. Renner, pastor of the 
Forrest Avenue Baptist Church in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, has made the suggestion that 
it might be well to have available sample 
copies of PASTORAL PSYBHOLOGY for dis- 
tribution at this Clinic. He has expressed an 
interest in promoting the journal among 


these who will be in attendance on that day. 


P. IN AUSTRALIA 
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If you have any kind of advertising plan 
that would suit this situation, I would sug- 
gest that you get in touch with him. We 
will be glad for him to make a display table 
and to talk to the men about PASTORAL PSY- 
cHoLocy. I have been a faithful reader of 
your journal since its first copy several 
years ago. I have found it to be very help- 
ful in my work. 

C. K. PEPPER 

Chaplain of 

Mississippi State Hospital 

Whitfield, Mississippi. 


Another very interesting issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY has arrived. I am delighted at 


the high standard which you maintain in 


your journal. The period covered by July 
and August would be barren if it were not 
for the fact-that one can so readily go to 
previous issues and find satisfaction in re- 
reading many of the articles in them. 


Rev. NorMAN C. Lowe 
Methodist Parsonage 
Merbein 

Victoria, Australia 
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. a profound work.” 
-—CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, author of Zen Buddhism. 
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with as great enthusiasm as our special issue on The Ministry as a Voca- 
tion—an issue in which a group of outstanding theologians, ministers, 
and psychiatrists have joined to study and explore the real meaning of 
_ the ministry as a vocation; the problems which it presents, and the an- 
swers to these problems. As a matter of fact, so great was the response to 
this special issue that it was exhausted two weeks after publication. 
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editorial 


Ten Years of Pastoral Psychology ; 


HROUGH a stroke of providen- 


tial foresight, not invariably 
vouchsafed editors. and_ pastoral 


consultants, it did occur to us some 


months ago that the tenth anniversary 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY'S first issue 
would be arriving in February of 1960. 


~What, we asked ourselves, would be a 


proper celebration of this event? We 
were tempted with two _ possibilities, 


both of which were rejected. The first 


was to have a kind of “family. affair,” 
especially by extending our heartfelt 
and genuine appreciation to those who 
have served as active members of the 
Editorial Advisory Board over some 
part of the past ten years. We rejected 


this, not for lack of appreciation, but 


because a family affair may smack too 


much of self-congratulation. 


Nearly at the other extreme, we also 
rejected the notion of a “crystal-gaz- 


ing’ issue, in which we would invite | 
various authors to tell us the shape- 
of the pastoral psychology of the fu-- 


ture. To be sure, we might have had 
the luck to turn up one genuine proph- 


et; but since prediction in matters of 


this kind is hazy at best, we feared we 
might be inviting many to join a-club 
of sons of the prophets. 

The decision we made was this: 
invite several of the really great con- 
temporary leaders in both the practical 


and theoretical dimensions of the life 


of the churches, to give us their ap- 
praisal of where pastoral psychology 
now is, what are its strengths upon 
which it should build, and what are 
its weaknesses and temptations which © 
it should try to guard against. We ask- 
ed explicitly for critical appraisal. We 


did not presume that all our commen- 


tators would be experts in the techni- 
calities of the field; indeed, we specifi- 
cally disclaimed any such _ intention. 
Instead, we asked each one to bring 
the whole barrage of his general think- 
ing to the field of pastoral psychology. 
What has been developed that may 
have permanent value? Where are we 
falling short? \What are the biases we 
have that we should not have ? 

The list of authors in this issue tells 
its own story. They stand, individually 
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and collectively, very near the top in 
the leadership of American church life 
and thought. No others are busier. Yet 
each of them has brought a discerning 
comment not only on the basic question 
we addressed to him but also some- 
thing more, the “unexpected gift” that 
makes this issue far more than our 
original intention had hoped for. 
With a characteristic combination 
of honesty and discernment that the 
years have not altered, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick points both to values and 


dangers. The movement of ministers . 


to engage in personal counseling, he 
notes, simply had to come, and the 
sole question today for the minister is 
whether he will do it “well or ill.” Dr. 
Fosdick notes not only what the minis- 
ter himself does to give help to people, 
but also his cooperation with the psy- 
chiatrist. He believes the partnership 
between the two groups is getting to 
be more of a two-way street. But he 
warns ministers clearly and without 
bias against becoming “captivated” in 
such a way that they think of them- 
selves as “amateur psychotherapists.” 
The evil of this, he feels, is that it loses 
opportunities to bring religious minis- 
try when and where it is needed. The 
minister, Dr. Fosdick concludes, is still 
in the business of “communicating the 
gospel to needy persons.” Pastoral 
psychology is showing new ways of 
doing this, but all such ways must 


finally be judged by the reality of that © 


communication. 

Halford E. Luccock writes in his 
best Simeon Stylites tradition. As usu- 
al, the flag pole on which he is sitting 
must be well greased, for he does not 
remain long on its top. With all his 
spoofing, he warns us seriously against 
all impersonalities and_ technicalities 
that could stand in the way of the 
pastor’s exercising “sympathetic, intel- 
ligent, skilful friendship.” As he warns 


February 


us here that the church is not an ob- 
servation ward, he gives us an idea for 


another article which one of us should 


‘write some day. It would be called, 
“The Observation Ward is Not a 


Church.” Noting carefully the person- 


alized and individualized attention that 
each patient receives on a ward, this 


article would contrast this with the 
mass impersonalism of a church, and 


so on. But in order to get that article 
from Dr. Luccock, it will first be 
necessary to get him into such a ward, 
and the chances for that appear slim. 


So we may have to write it ourselves. 


| Be RIEF as is the cto by Samuel 


McCrea Cavert, it carries his 


-usual punch and point. In his_ long- 


term role as chief executive officer of 


cooperative Protestantism in the Unit- 


ed States, no one could have been 
more tempted than he to. apply the 
typical American success standards to 
the work of minister and church. Yet 
he holds that a major contribution of 
pastoral psychology has been to deepen 
the standards by which proper per- 
formance is judged. By way of warn- 
ing, he notes that anything taking the 
minister away from helping people to 
find their true relation to God must 
always be renounced. Pastoral psy- 


chology, in his view, is more than work 


with individuals although it is that too. 
It is serving as shepherds to a flock. 

The remarkable article by Paul Til- 
lich will, we predict, become. a classic 
guide to our field in the years that lie 
ahead. More sharply and plainly than 
anywhere else in his writings, Dr. 
Tillich argues here that psychology has 


helped, and can help, Protestantism to 


recover its basic heritage. Not denying 
that other influences, such as deeper 
study of the Bible and the rise of 
Christian existentialism, have moved in 


—_ 


question is: 
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the same direction, he nevertheless 


contends that the contribution of psy- 


chology is basic in our rediscovery of 
the meaning in our tradition. A corol- 


lary point is, as we might expect from 


him, more subtle but perhaps equally 
important. We can no longer talk 
merely of theology as undergirding 
pastoral psychology, for instance; be- 


cause if the undergirding theology had 


not itself been informed by psychologi- 
cal insight, it would not be as true or 
relevant as it should be. Dr. Tillich 
argues for dialogue and correlation. 
In effect, his answer to our appraisal 
pastoral psychology is 
potentially even more important than 


- its advocates believe, but that impor- 


tance can be realized only as we push 
on in depth to questions that are asked 
as well as answered at the theological 
level. 

At first glance the article by John 
Sutherland Bonnell seems to lack the 
note of critical appraisal of pastoral 
psychology, since he is obviously for it 
and wants more of us to have more 
of it. But a careful reading will correct 


the first impression. A pastoral psy- 


chology must-be psychologically accu- 
rate but it must be rooted, in motivation 
and in context, within the Christian 
faith. The acuteness of Dr. Bonnell’s 
own psychological perceptions shows 
as plainly as his words that there is 
nothing psychology can turn up that 
the minister should regard as foreign 
or alien. But it is the pastor’s task to 


use this knowledge within the frame- | 


work of Christian faith, the community 
of the church, and in ultimate loyalty 


to.God alone. The historical sections of 
Dr. Bonnell’s discussion add something. 


additional to our understanding, show- 
ing that we and our predecessors have 
at times. been both liked and disliked 
for both the right and the wrong 
reasons. | 


EDITORIAL 


Edwin T. Dahlberg’s words about 
what is right with pastoral psychology 
speak effectively for themselves. We 
want especially to note his two related 
warnings, which we paraphrase this 
way: Do not think of pastoral psychol- 
ogy simply as counseling with individ- 


uals; Do not let the pastor, in his use 


of psychology, forget that he is an 
amateur. As to the first, Dr. Dahlberg 
wants the shepherd to be concerned 
about both flock and single sheep, not 
to. neglect either permanently at the 
expense of the other. Psychological 
knowledge should aid in preaching and 
other basic activities of the minister, 
not only in counseling. As to the other 
point, Dr. Dahlberg is recalling us to 
the doctrine of Christian vocation. The 
minister is called to do God’s will in 
particular ways; but who is he to think 
God calls no one else to do other parts 
of that will?-We are to be amateurs 
not because we are careless but because 
we respect true skill so much that we 
do not presume to claim it when un- 
trained. Dr. Dahlberg’s argument is 
not of course against a proper concep- 
tion of the minister as professional 
man, working from basic principles, 
acknowledging loyalty to his col- 
leagues, and the like. But he wants to 
make sure we do not conclude that 
because the Church is concerned for a 
man’s total welfare therefore the minis- 
ter is automatically equipped to deal 
with all aspects of that welfare. 


HE ARTICLE by Reuel L. Howe 
tells us, in effect, that the danger | 

of a pastoral psychology arises when it 
refuses to become a pastoral theology, 
and that its value has emerged as it 
has aided the emergence of a genuine 
pastoral theology. Dr. Howe reminds 
us how recently pastoral theology has 
become either pastoral or theological. 


He presents special insights into the 
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contribution of the movement for clini- - 
cal pastoral training to this end. That. 


we are still very far from even a toler- 
able goal is made clear, he argues, by 
the large number of men a few years 
in the ministry who lack a “principle 
which brings the complexity and diver- 
sity of ministerial function into clarify- 
ing order and single-hearted purpose- 
fulness.”” We may note in passing that 
a major conclusion of the recent study 
of theological education dealt with the 
need for just such extension education 
of clergy in the early years of their 
ministry. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, to whom our re- 
quest for an article of critical appraisal 
about pastoral psychology was address- 
ed, was unable to write a special article 
for this purpose. But in connection 
with a forthcoming volume being edit- 
ed by Hans Hofmann, he had recently 
completed an article dealing with some 
aspects of the relation of Christian 
faith to certain disciplines of modern 
culture, the first half of which involves 
the relation of Christian faith to the 
psychiatric (and, by implication, the 
general psychological) disciplines. Not 
only is this discussion given with Dr. 
Niebuhr’s usual penetration. It is also 
his clearest statement about the condi- 
tions under which these disciplines are 
important to and beneficial for the 
Christian faith. Since the context of 
Dr. Niebuhr’s entire article is broader 
than this, and also includes the rela- 


tionship of Christian faith to the social 


science disciplines, we present it in 
entirety lest it be truncated as to con- 
text. We are grateful to Dr. Niebuhr, 
to Dr. Hofmann, and to Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons for permission to print Dr. 
Niebuhr’s article. 

As these articles have arrived in the 
editorial office, and we have been de- 
lighted with the uniform frankness, 
thoughtfulness, and critical discern- 
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ment of their comments, one over- 
riding. conclusion has come to the top 
of our mind. This is that, whatever the 
dangers, faults, temptations, and biases 


of the field of pastoral psychology, its 


severest critics are those who know it 
best. The sharpest warnings come from 
just those who are impressed with— 
indeed, give personal testimony to— 
its achievements. If this is so, then, 
whatever we need, some one who can 
speak authoritatively is likely to tell 
us so. To the extent that this is true, 
it is reassuring for the days ahead. For 


nothing can be so stagnating as the 


lack of the self-critical principle ap- 
plied by people skilful with the proper 
needle. 

We shall read these illuminating 
articles aright only if we take the 
warnings more seriously than the 
praises. Look, for example, 
warning to pastors not to become ama- 
teur psychiatrists. If we take this at 
a surface level, it is easy enough to 
show how few ministers hang up 
shingles, do all their pastoral work in 
an office, analyze people’s dreams, and 


the like. But a pastor may be so im- 


pressed by the psychiatrist’s knowledge 
and skill (as he should be). that, 
instead of using this as a goad to arti- 
culate his own knowledge and skill in 
the proper way, he becomes a kind of 
‘also ran.” The danger comes not in 
what he learns from psychiatrists ; any 
such true knowledge can net but. help 
him. The danger is, instead, in failure 
to work out his own function and role 
and vocation in the light of his proper 
context. The sin becomes one of omis- 
sion much more seriously than of 
commission. In the years ahead pasto- 
ral psychology is much more likely to 
be damned for what it fails to do than 
for what it does. So we read these 
articles, and so we see this field. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 


at the. 


The intelligent minister, who really cared about 
his people, could not escape the demand for 
organized personal counseling, when psychiatry 
was making it every day a more widely recog- 
nized means of service to individuals. 


The Minister and Psychotherapy 


HEN I began my ministry a 
journal devoted to pastoral psy- 
chology would have been inconceivable. 
During my years of preparation in two 
theological seminaries I cannot recall 
hearing personal counseling mentioned. 


It was not thought of as a ministerial 


function important enough to require 
any training. Sometimes, making such 


_a statement, I wonder if it may not be 


too extreme, but my own experience 


Tises up to confirm it. Reared in a 


church-centered family I never in my 
life thought of such a thing as going 
to a minister for personal consultation 
—not even when I had a_ nervous 
breakdown and desperately needed 
help. The tenth anniversary of PASTO- 
RAL PSYCHOLOGY, therefore, and what 
one psychologist calls “the growing 
congeniality between psychotherapy 
and religion” are nothing which I can 
take for granted. That “growing con- 
geniality” is one of the most vitally 


important movements in the church’s. 


life in my generation. | 

It was in the nineteen twenties that 
one could first discern an awareness, 
on the part of a few Protestant minis- 
ters, that there was a vacancy in their 
pastoral functioning which must be 
filled. Family visitation was not enough. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


M inister-Emeritus 
The Riverside Church | 
New York, New York 


Somehow or other the minister ought 
to be available at a recognized time and 
place for individuals who needed his 
counsel. I called it once a “Protestant 
confessional,” and that stirred up a. 
hornet’s nest. The whole idea was’ new 
and strange, but converging pressures 
made its ascendancy inevitable. 

The new dynamic psychology was in 
the field. It was bringing fresh insight 
into the secrets of human _ behavior. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Freud, 
it had a~ strongly anti-religious bias, 
but even Freud wrote once to a Swiss 
clergyman about his patients: “You 
are in the fortunate position of leading 
them to God. . . fortunate at least in 
the one respect that religious piety 
stifles neurosis.” The intelligent minis- 
ter, who really cared about his people, 
could not escape the demand for or- 
ganized personal counseling, when psy- 
chiatry was making it every day a 
more widely recognized means of serv- 
ice to individuals. 

Like many another minister I stum- 
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bled into organized personal counsel- 
ing. Preaching then in a downtown 
New York City church, I announced 
an hour during the week when I would 
be available for consultation, and that 
first day I faced a case of serious 
abnormality, with fourteen people wait- 
ing in the anteroom. As minister after 
minister, one way or another, ran into 
this demanding need for individual 
counseling, the sequence was inevitable. 
All kinds of cases were brought to the 
minister—p s ych otic, neurotic, and 
every conceivable sort of practical 


perplexity. This service called for prep- | 


aration. We oldsters had to get it the 


hard way by calling on our psychiatric 


and neurological friends for help, and 
then picking up from them, as best we 
could, some insight into their theories 
and methods. But training in the semi- 
naries was so obviously called for that 
an extraordinary development of stu- 
dent preparation for skilled counseling 
has taken place. 


NDOUBTEDLY the two world 

wars and the economic depression 
of the early thirties furnished a matrix 
which encouraged this development. 
The optimism prevalent-at the turn of 
the century was no longer possible, and 
any minister worth his salt, whose 
sermons dealt with the real problems 
of his people; was bound to be sought 
out by individuals for consultation. In 
this setting of public confusion and 
personal need, religion and the new 
psychiatry were certain to discover 
each other. I can remember when the 
old psychology was completely isolated 
from religion and when religion had 
no reason to be concerned about psv- 


chology, but when psychology devel-— 


oped into psychotherapy and began 
trying to mend, cure, and transform 
sick personalities, religion had to wake 
up and take notice. What would this 
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February 


new instrument for bringing health to 
needy minds turn out to be—religion’s 
rival or its partner? That issue has not 
by any means been altogether settled 
in all quarters, but for thirty years and 
more the walls between the minister 
and the psychotherapist have been 
falling down and the spirit of coopera- 
tion has been growing. 

I owe such an unpayable debt to 
this movement that my temptation is 


to see only its values and not its dan- | 


gers. The dangers, however, are obvi- 
ous, one of the chief of which is that 


the minister may be completely capti- | 


vated by the theories and techniques 
of some special school of psychiatry 


and may become little more than an 


amateur psychotherapist. That is a 
tragedy, for it prevents such a minister 
from bringing to his patients the dis- 
tinctive and indispensable contribution 
which only religious faith can give. 
Take psychoanalysis, for example. 
I am not competent to pass judgment 
on it, although I have always regarded 
it as, at best, a desperate last resource, 
and I note that a prominent psycholo- 
gist, speaking at Harvard University, 
said recently: “I predict that it will 


take its place along with phrenology 


and mesmerism.” At any rate, it cer- 
tainly is no adequate substitute for 
religious faith. I have seen too many 
persons, 


could have found a healthy wholeness 
without a sustaining and integrating 
faith in God. The minister has no busi- 
ness to become merely an amateur 


psychiatrist. Indeed, one of the major 


reasons for the growing cooperation 


between psychiatry and religion is not | 


simply that ministers recognize the 
usefulness of psychiatry, but that in- 
creasing numbers. of psychiatrists rec- 
ognize the necessity of religion. 


whom psychoanalysis has - 
taken apart and has been, unable to 
put together again, and who never 
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NE AREA where the church 
should be doing much more than 
is being. done now is our mental hos- 
pitals. Some of them are admirably 
staffed and administered, but many of 


them are ghastly, poorly manned, with 
little or no remedial care, mere places 


of custodial confinement for lonely 
mental wrecks. The development of 
partnership between religion and psy- 
chotherapy could not possibly _ have 
by-passed this obvious and desperate 
need. Men like Boisen, Cabot, Dicks 


-—if, indeed, there are any like them— 


have done courageous pioneering work 
in trying to bring representatives of 
religion into vital contact with these 
hospitals, both to help the hospitals 
and to train the men of religion in the 
processes of remedial care. A report, 
published in 1957, says that about three- 
fourths of the accredited theological 
seminaries in the nation have in one 
way or another established programs 


of clinical training for their students. 


As I look on the scene from my ninth 


decade that is one of the events which 
_ seems barely credible. But the church 


should do much more than it is doing 
now for the mental hospitals, many of 
them hideous beyond description. 

Meanwhile, the most fortunate -re- 
cipient of help from the “growing 


congeniality between psychotherapy 


and religion” is the parish minister. 


He faces an imperative demand, of. 
which a generation ago the average 


clergyman was unaware. If he is at 
all fit to be a Christian minister or a 
rabbi, if his sermons are relevant to the 
needs of his congregation, he will be 
sought out for personal counseling. 


The question for him is not whether 
he will do it, but whether he will do 
it well or ill, with intelligent insight 


the secrets. of human behavior or 


with random, hit or miss attempts at 
improvised advice. A good minister 
cannot now escape personal counsel- 
ing; it is in the air; it is an accepted 
means of seeking help; and it confronts 
the minister with a serious challenge. 


When I think of the way I mis- 
handled some consultants in the early 
days, before the insights of the new 
dynamic psychology. were ‘available, I 
pray God to forgive me. And when 
I think of the miracles of transformed 
lives I have seen when, in the counsel- 
ing room, the gospel was made in- 


~escapably applicable to some human 


need, because one could understand 


_ what the real need was and why it was 


there, I am grateful beyond the power 
of words to tell. The tragedy in this 
whole situation is that, with personal 
counseling so unavoidable, some minis- 
ters are handling it unintelligently and 
are doing more harm than good, 


The minister does not need to be a 
professional expert in the psychiatric 
field—that is impossible. But every 
minister can so acquaint himself. with 
the basic principles of the new psy- 
chology that he will be at home in what 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY calls “‘the sci- 


‘ence of human behavior in its specific 


application to the work of the minis- 
ter.” Indeed, the tenth anniversary of 
this journal is a symbol of a new era 
in ministerial experience and of new 
possibilities in communicating the gos- 
pel to needy persons. 


We find ourselves abruptly confronted, once again by the oft-repeated 


riddle: 


What is the source of neurosis, what is its specific, underlying prin- 


ciple? After decades of analytic effort this problem rises up before us, as 
untouched as at the beginning. ‘aioe Freup, The Problem of Anxiety, 


W. W. & Co. 
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A steadily growing knowledge of the human 
psyche and the resources of the Christian faith 
have been brought together at points of need; 
but the Church must not become in the minis- 
ter’s mind a clinic in abnormal psychology. 


The Church is Not an Observation Ward 


tT. GREAT advance in pastoral 
psychology and counseling during 
the past decade and more, calls for 
everyone to “get down on his knees 
and thank heaven fasting’ for the rich 


resources of ministry to human need . 


that they have opened up. But in all the 
fervent thanksgiving for the new 
agencies of guidance and therapy for 
people is there room for one little 
squeak of bewilderment and question- 


ing, without a person being thrown in- | 


to outer darkness or to the lions for 
his presumption? I am the candidate to 
the lions, the one who is uttering one 
small squeak. Others infinitely more 
competent than I can give an adequate 
appreciation of the multiplied ministry 
of religion through these disciplines. I 
have been no part of it. Such things are 
too high for me. I cannot attain to 
them. But I have stood on the sidewalk 
and with gratitude watched the saving 


parade go by. A _ steadily growing 


knowledge of the human psyche and the 
resources of the Christian faith have 
been brought together at points: of 
need. Universal truth has been brought 
to individuals to serve their condition. 
There has been not only the gospel for 
the world, but in a new degree the gos- 
pel for Tom, Dick, and Harry (and for 
Mary, Maude, and Martha), with their 
different personalities and experiences, 
and different sharp needs. 
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What I call a “little squeak of be- 
wilderment” is that I have been quite 
disturbed by some young ministers, 
and older ones for that matter, who 
have studied pastoral psychology and 
pastoral counseling, who seem to re- 
gard the church to which they have 
gone as pastor as a observation ward. 
It is, at times, as though a net had been 
cast, and now the pastor is examining 
with a microscope all the “‘queer fish” 
that had been brought up. There has 
been a bit too much of a clinical at- 
titude, as though the pastor was a 
learned and busy young. doctor in a 
white coat with a stethescope sticking 
out of his pocket and an anxious frown 


on his face. He goes through his pas- 
toral calls, diagnosing, as Goethe was 


said to diagnose the social ills of his 
time, saying, “Thou ailest here and 
here.” Thus the church seems to be- 
come in the minister's mind, a mental 
illness clinic, or, at least, a clinic in 
abnormal psychology. There must be 
affirmed here again the real and 
tremendous help which has _ been 
brought by pastoral counseling and 
psychology. Also, it is to be freely 
granted that a minister with a few 
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years’ service in a parish does discover 
quite a number of “strange cases.” 


Some people have given vent to a 


snarling question, “Why are there so 
many ‘queer’ people in church?” With- 
out granting any validity to that query, 
we can say that is the glory of the 


church that it issues the sweeping in- 


vitation of its Master, ““Come unto me 
ALL ye that labor and are heavy lad- 
en.” The church does not set up any 
fences about it, no high I. Q. require- 
ments or any certificate of perfect men- 
tal balance. It ministers to all who come 
and to all in need. And, in the churches 
and on their fringe in the community 
there are many who are ‘“‘standing in 
the need of prayer,” and in the need of 


_ psychological diagnosis and treatment. — 
But there is a tremendous loss in 


pastoral care if, in the mind of the pas- 
tor, the whole attitude becomes that of 
a doctor in a clinic. The great majority 
in the church are not psychological 
“cases” but people even as you and I, 


in-difficult situations, some who 


have been called to go through floods 


of deep waters. Their need is not that 


of the observation ward to determine 
just what-complexes or obsessions 
they present for diagnosis, but for 
sympathetic, intelligent, skillful friend- 
ship. If one rises to point out that that 
is what pastoral counseling is, the an- 
swer is “Yes, thank God.” For those 


who have studied it and worked it, we 


can thank God and take courage. The 
only reason that I go to the trouble of 
writing these words, when they may 
seem to be words jangled out of tune, 
is that I have seen quite a number of 
ministers, usually young ones, who 
have given the impression that theirs 
is an observation ward conception of 
their duty. There is a danger of seek- 
ing for examples of sickness, like that 
described in Emerson’s Journal, where 


the village physician of Concord was 


seen telling of a case he had discovered, 
rubbing his hands and saying somewhat 
gleefully, “It is the most correct case of 


apoplexy that I ever saw!” 


We should never forget that the high 


role of a pastor is that of friend. That 


is an exalted name far higher than 
that of clinical expert. It is a name 
worn by Him who came not to be min- 
istered to but to minister; the “Friend 
of Sinners.” To trade that high role 
for that of amateur psychiatrist or even 
for psychological practitioner, is to 
trade a high heritage for a mess of pot- 
tage. When there is a death in the fam- 
ily, a lecture on the psychological as- 
pects of grief is a poor substitute for 
the steadying presence of a friend. A 
minister reported to some friends not 
long ago that he stood with a bereaved 
husband at the grave of his wife. He 
walked away with the husband, arm in 
arm with him. The man turned and 
said to him as they went along, “The 
most eloquent thing in the world is an 
elbow.” It is in the powerful eloquence 
of linked elbows that the pastor be- 
comes a skillful friend. While this is 
said, let it be also remembered, emphati- 
cally, that there is a profound service 
rendered by a knowledge of grief, a 
great psychological aid to a Christian 
meeting with and dealing with grief. 
But that can be done without giving an 
impression of being in a white coated 
clinic. The true attitude of the pastor 
is a double one, bringing the gifts of 
pastoral treatment, and the resources 
of the Christian gospel to the individu- 
al. The mysterious and precious rela- 
tionship of pastor to people finds its 
highest expression in the high priestly 
prayer of Jesus in the 17th chapter of 
John: “I have manifested thy name to 
the men whom thou gavest me out of 
the world; thine they are and thou 
gavest them to me... for I have given 
them the words that thou gavest me.” 
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Pastoral psychology has helped to develop a 
truer standard of the minister’s “‘success,”’ but 
it must not lead him into the temptation to 
think of himself as an amateur psychotherapist. 


The Minister’s Distinctive Role 


| TENTH anniversary of Pas- 


TORAL PSYCHOLOGY is an occasion 


for congratulating not the magazine 
but the church as a whole. All denomi- 
nations are indebted to it for keeping 


ministers in touch with the great re- 


source that is available in an under- 
standing of psychology and psychiatry. 
They should be especially grateful to 
Simon Doniger for the initiative that 
launched the magazine and has made it 
so valuable to the minister. (I insist 
that the Editor shall not blue-pencil the 
preceding sentence!) 

The contribution of pastoral psy- 
chology which I most appreciate is its 
influence in developing a truer stand- 


ard of the minister’s “success.’’ We are | 


always in danger of measuring it by 
statistics—of membership, of church 
attendance, of financial support, or 
other aspects of organizational admin- 
istration. Henry Sloane Coffin used to 
warn young ministers against the 
temptation of ceasing to be “shep- 
herds” and becoming “ranchers.” For- 
tunately, pastoral psychology is tending 
to shift the emphasis from organization 
to persons and their particular needs. 

I hope, however, that the growing 
interest of pastors in psychology will 
not lead them into the new temptation 
to think of themselves as amateur psy- 
chotherapists. Such a role makes too 
heavy demands upon the time and 
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energy of a man who has many other 
essential functions. A minister cannot 
afford to devote himself simply to the 
few persons in most acute need. To do 
so would mean too much forfeiting of. 
his wider opportunities for the person- 
al friendship and ties of trust which no 
expertness in a_ professional office 
renders obsolete. | 

It also seems to me of high impor- 
tance that the minister see clearly that 
his role is quite different from that of 
the psychiatrist. The image which peo- 


ought not to be, the same. The minis- 
ter’s distinctive role is to be the medi- 
ator of the grace and love and forgive- 


ness of God. He cannot be satisfied 


with helping people to-adjust to their 


ple have of the two men is not, and~ 


social environment. He has a theologi- _ 


cal perspective which is not that of a 
secular practitioner. As the representa- 
tive of the Christian faith the minister 
has a frame-of-meaning for life which 
psychiatry can not in itself provide. To 
help people find this framework of 
spiritual significance for their lives is 
always his primary service. 


It is an astonishing fact that Protestant theology — 
had to rediscover its own tradition about what 
man is and about what healing powers are 
through the impact of the psychology ed the 


unconscious. 


The Impact of Pastoral Psychology on 
Theological Thought 


a. TEN YEARS in which the 
magazine PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
has done its important work are ones 


that have seen the function of “pastoral . 


psychology”. establishing itself as a 
significant section of practical theology. 
In reading the discussions collected in 
The Minister's Consultation Clinic,* 


I realized the many problems raised 


and: insights gained in these years, and 
would feel completely at a loss if I 
had to contribute any answers of a 
practical nature to the questions asked 
by the contributors of that book. The 
only thing. I can do, as an early mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, is to ask 
myself: What does all this activity 
going on in pastoral counseling and 
in its psychotherapeutic foundations 
mean for systematic theology? It is my 


conviction that its significance is great 


and should not be ignored by anyone 
who discusses problems of systematic 
theology. But if this can be shown, 


*The Minister's Consultation Clinic, Si- 
mon Doniger, Ed., Channel Press, Great 


Neck, N. Y., 1955. $3.95. This is a collection 
of published and some unpublished inquiries 
sent in by readers of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
- accompanied by answers and discussions, of 
‘ms facing the minister in his work. 
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the other side also is obvious—that 
the theology which underlies pastoral 
counseling should be one which itself 
has been influenced by the insights of 
psychotherapy, not only in the ques- 
tions it asks, but also in the formula- 
tion of the answers in correlation with 
the questions. 


Naturally, the most direct influence 
of pastoral psychology on systematic 
theology concerns the doctrine of man. 
For psychology (in spite of the impor- 


tance of animal psychology for certain 


dimensions of man’s psychosomatic 


nature), is predominantly “doctrine of 


man.’ And pastoral psychology, even 
if using the insights of general psy- 
chology, deals with man both in his 
cssential potentialities and his existen- 
tial actualities. If we ask what are 
these insights of psychotherapy which 
systematic theology must introduce in- 
to its own constructive endeavor, then 
the first and most fundamental point 
is the rediscovery of the truth of the 
doctrine of man’s predicament as pro- 
fessed by Augustine and the Reform- 
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ers. Original Pelagianism, as well as 
semi-Pelagianism of Roman Catholic 
theology, emphasized the partial free- 
dom of man in relation to God. The 
obedience or disobedience to the com- 
mandment of love is a matter of man’s 
conscious decision. They did not deny 


the distortions of man’s created nature 


and the necessity of grace in coopera- 
tion with man’s freedom. But their 
understanding of sin and grace weak- 
ened the valuation both of the hidden 
power of sin and the unconditional 
power of that grace which reconciles 
man with God, and consequently with 
himself and his world. 


RESENT-DAY Protestantism has . 


combined a basically Pelagian doc- 
trine of man—if not in official the- 
ology, certainly in the. popular under- 
standing of its message—with a serious 
emphasis on morals, individual as well 
as social. The most conspicuous sym- 
bolic expression of this attitude is the 
idea of a progressive actualization of 
the Kingdom of God on earth by the 
“men of good will’ (with the secret 
and sometimes open claim that the men 
of good will are “we” and those who 
belong to us). 

All these forms of open and hidden 
Pelagianism are undercut by contem- 
porary psychology and the experience 
of everyone who does pastoral counsel- 
ing. When a “pillar” of a suburban 
community, outstanding in moral and 
social activity, admits having suicidal 
tendencies, or if the mother of a happy 
family reveals, voluntarily and in- 
voluntarily, hatred against her children 
—then a Pelagian interpretation of 
these situations and any appeal to 


“free will” breaks down. The only 


thing the helper can do is to mobilize 
the healing powers, the forces of grace 
which are still working in the coun- 
selee and which may be strengthened 
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by the way the counselor accepts him 
without moral demands. Such behavior 


in the pastoral situation follows the 


Augustinian-Reformation type of the- 
ology and is equally opposed to the 
Roman-legalistic as to the Protestant- 


moralistic attitude. It is an astonish- | 


ing fact that Protestant theology had 
to rediscover its own tradition about 
what man is and about what healing 
powers are through the impact of the 
psychology of the unconscious. To the 


degree in which the unconscious mo- 


tivations were discovered, even in our 
fully conscious acts, the appeal to “free 
will” became impossible. The question 
now had to be: How can unconscious 
motivations be changed? And the an- 
swer was: By forces which enter the 
unconscious even if the entering door 


is consciousness. So the search for. 
these forces started, producing a new 


climate in all theological disciplines, 
but especially in systematic theology. . 

A presupposition for any answer to 
the question of healing in the sense of 
salvation is a reformulation of the idea 
of God. If asked whether the experi- 
ences of pastoral counseling and its 
theoretical support, psychotherapy, had 
any influence on the idea of God, I 
would say, profoundly so; just as 
Augustine’s awareness of the labyrinths 
of sin and guilt and his experience of 
saving forces in the community of the 
Church influenced his idea of God. In 


the same way, Luther’s-experience of — 


the breakdown of the will to be good 
and the hearing of the message of for- 
giveness affected his idea of God; and 
as Kierkegaard’s feeling of despair 
about the combination of finitude and 
infinity in his centered self and of the 
necessity of the leap of faith influenced 
his idea of God. In all these cases, basic 
insights into the human situation led 
to hasic insights into the inexhaustible 
d->‘hs of the idea of God.. Perhaps the 


— 


contention ‘will be made that it was not 


the insight into the human predicament | 


which has produced new interpreta- 
tions of the idea of God, but that it 
was a new experience of God which 


' produced new insights into the nature 


of man. Yet such an objection is only 
verbal, because no statement about God 
can be made which is not rooted in the 
correlation between man’s self-aware- 
ness and the experience of the divine 
presence. Every change on one side of 


this correlation changes the whole cor-— 
relation. With this understanding in 


mind, we can speak about a change in 
the idea of God which is at least partly 
dependent on the psychotherapeutic in- 
sights of our period and on the use 
made by them in pastoral counseling. 
One can say that psychotherapy has 
replaced the emphasis on the demand- 
ing yet remote God by an emphasis on 


his self-giving nearness. It is the modi= 


fication of the image of the threatening 
father—which was so important in 
Freud’s attack on religion—by ele- 
ments of the image of the embracing 
and supporting mother. If I were per- 
mitted to express a bold suggestion, I 
would say that psychotherapy and the 
experiences of pastoral counseling have 
helped to reintroduce the female ele- 
ment, so conspicuously lacking in most 
Protestantism, into the idea of God. 


IMPACT of psychotherapy 


and the experiences of pastoral 
counseling on the ideas of man and of 
God necessarily have consequences for 
an understanding of the relation be- 
tween God and man. This is manifest 
in two doctrines which seem to be in 
quite different fields but which actual- 
ly. belong together, the doctrine of 
divine acceptance and the doctrine of 
the religious symbol. 
The doctrine of divine acceptance, 


traditionally called the doctrine of “jus- 
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tification by grace through faith,” is 
the central doctrine of Protestantism. 
In fact, the Reformers called it the ar- 


ticle by which the church stands or 


falls. But it has been almost completely 
lost in average Protestant preaching 
and teaching. Even when the doctrinal 
formulation was preserved, as in 
Lutheranism largely, the spirit of the 
doctrine—the good news that he who 
feels unworthy of being accepted by 
God can be certain that he is accepted 
—had been buried under . doctrinal 
rigidity and aridity. In many denomi- 
nations with Calvinistic and Evangel- 
istic traditions, however, it is not the 
doctrinal but the moral legalism which 
has nullified the message of acceptance. 
For instance, the words of Jesus were 
not interpreted as expressing a new 
reality in which the law is conquered, 
but as a collection of moral prescrip- 
tions, called the “teachings of Jesus.” 
In some cases, as in the fundamentalist 
groups of this country, the burden of 
the doctrinal law was added to the bur- 
den of the moral law. It is under- 
standable that many people broke down 
under these burdens which are the op- 
posite of the words of Jesus about the 


“ight burden” and the “easy yoke” he 


imposes on his followers. 


The tremendous growth of mental 


disturbances on Protestant soil is at 


least partly caused by the legalistic dis- 
tortion of the Protestant message. In 
vain, Biblical theologians emphasized 
the precedence of the “Covenant” be- 
tween God and man over the law in the 
Old Testament, and the precedence of 
the “new eon” over moral commands 


in the New Testament, and of forgive- 


ness of sins over the good works in the 
Reformation. They were not under- 


‘stood because these symbols did not fit 


the state of mind in the period of vic- 
torious industrial society. But when 
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mental disturbances became a mass 
phenomenon, hampering both war ef- 
fort and business progress, and when 
the disturbed theological students, to- 
gether with many other disturbed ac- 
tive members of the congregations 
sought help, not from a minister, but a 
psychoanalyst, the churches began to 
realize that something was wrong in 
their preaching and teaching. 


This awareness expressed itself in 
theological attempts to understand in 
a new way the good news of the Chris- 
tian message, the doctrine of accep- 
tance. The psychoanalytic pattern of a 
non-judging and non-directing accep- 


tance of the mentally disturbed became. 


the model for Christian counseling, and 


through counseling, for teaching, and. 


through teaching, for theological in- 
quiry. Present theology can say again 
that acceptance by God of him who is 
not able to accept himself is the cen- 
ter of the Christian message and the 
- theological foundation of preaching and 
pastoral counseling. However, since 
every effect is the result of many 
causes, it would be an exaggeration to 
say that all this is produced by the im- 
pact of psychotherapy alone. There is 
the existentialist movement in all its 
branches and there is the theology of 
crisis; and above all, there is the crisis 
itself, the world wars, the schizophre- 
nic East-West split of mankind, and 
the threat of atomic self-destruction. 
But in spite of these contributing 
causes, the impact of the psychothera- 
peutic ideas and experiences on the 
theological interpretation of the Chris- 


tian message is considerable. One can 


say that in spite of Freud’s own anti- 
religious assertions, the transformation 
of the intellectual climate by him was 
the greatest intellectual support for a 
rediscovery of the central Christian 
message, the good news of acceptance. 
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HE OTHER way in which the- 


ology reacted to the psychology of 


the unconscious was a new valuation of 


the religious symbol. Here also other ~ 
causes were at work, especially epis- 


temological and semantic considera- 
tions. But the decisive factor was the 
breakdown of the belief in the power of 
reasoning to determine the direction of 


the will. Intellectual and moral preach- 


ing fail to reach those levels of the per- 
sonal life which can, however, be 
opened by authentic symbols—symbols 
which themselves have roots in the un- 
conscious depths of individuals and 
groups. The impact of symbols on the 


totality of the personal life gives them - 


revealing as well as healing power. 
Sectarian and radical political move- 
ments were conscious of this fact, and 
in the churches the traditional symbols 
never completely disappeared. But they 


were judged as imperfect and increas-° 


ingly replaced by words and concepts. 
The Protestant emphasis on preaching, 


united with the humanist emphasis on - 


teaching, emptied and reduced the 
realm of symbolic expressions. Litur- 


gical and sacramental symbols lost 
their significance. 


The situation is today different: 
Sacramental thinking has gained 
strength, the great liturgical traditions 
are being rediscovered and introduced 
into the life of the churches, artistic 
and religious symbols are seen in con- 


vergence. Important in all these move- 


ments is the spirit in which it is done. 
It is not done for ‘“‘enrichment”’ or “‘en- 


_joyment”—this may be a consequence, 


yet it is not the intention—but it is 
done as a “means of grace” in alliance 
with, not in subordination to, the word. 


The impact of the world of symbols on 


the unconscious is recognized. 

It may be helpful to ask here the 
question of how artistic and religious 
symbols are related to the symbol- 
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producing activity of the unconscious 
as it appears in dreams and free-asso- 


- ciations. The answer seems to be that 


“symbols of the unconscious” reveal 
something about the state of a person- 
ality in dimensions of which he is ordi- 
narily not aware; but they do not 
reveal anything about reality as such; 


while historical, artistic, and religious 
symbols express, in a strict correlation, _ 


dimensions of. the encountered world 
and of the encountering mind. Seen in 
this way the “symbols of the unconsci- 
ous” are more symptoms than genuine 
symbols. But it may well be that 
many of these symptoms are derived 
from what Jung has called “arche- 
types” and that they are symbols point- 


_ ing to the situation of man in his world. 


' Theologically, this implies that an 
understanding of the term ‘Word of 


God” in the sense of “words inspired — 


by God” misses a decisive element in 


the relation of God and man, the impact 


of the divine presence on the uncon- 
sclous—not magically by excluding 
consciousness, but totally, grasping all 
sides of the personal life. The the- 
ologian who speaks without qualifica- 
tion of the “teachings of Jesus” shows 
that he has learned nothing from psy- 


chotherapy and the rediscovery of the 
unconscious in the twentieth century. 
The. decisive test of the influence of . 


psychotherapy on theological thought 
is the theological interpretation of sal- 
vation. Salvation of men—groups and 
individuals—is the ultimate aim of all 
divine activities in time and space. Ac- 


cording to the Christian faith, it is the. 


work of the Christ and through him the 
divine creation of a New Being. While 
the early church understood salvation 
as a cosmic event in Which man and his 
world are involved, the concept of sal- 
vation was increasingly restricted to 
the individual and his eternal destiny. 


Salvation was identical with. being ac-' 
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cepted in heaven, while condemnation 
was identical with being thrown into 
hell. 
In this image of salvation the root of 
the word, salvus (being “healed and 
whole’) is completely neglected. One 
consequence of this was that theology 
and medicine lost the intimate connec- 
tion they originally had, and always 
should have—for saving the person is 
healing him. The tremendous impor- 
tance which the healing stories have in | 
the New Testament records is under- 
standable only if one knows that the 
Kingdom of God was supposed to come 
as the healing power on earth. But the 
church, although reading one of these 
stories in. almost every Sunday service, 
did not emphasize their healing side, 
but their miraculous aspect, and this in 
such a supranaturalistic way that the 
conscience of innumerable preachers 
was thrown into conflict between their 
duty to interpret prescribed texts and 
their honest doubt about the miraculous 
element in them. The rapproachment 
between theology and medicine in our 
time has brought a great liberation to 
such men by opening a new way for 
preaching about the healing stories in 
the New Testament: The healing pow- 
er of the New Being in the Christ, and _ 
not a miraculous interference of God 
into the processes of nature, is the reli- 
gious significance of the stories. 


HE TASK of the theologian who 
is influenced by psychotherapeu- 
tic insights is a thorough re-examina- 
tion of the doctrines which were called _ 


“order of salvation” and ‘‘the Christian 


life,’ and which tried to describe first 
the way of the Christian from “con- | 
version” to “sanctification,” and then 
his experiences and actions as a mature 
Christian. The general trend of doc- 
trinal theology was directed towards an 
understanding of the objective factors 
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that determine the Christian life: the 
divine Spirit, the Word, the sacra- 
ments, the church as the communion of 
, faith and love, and the attack of the 
demonic forces in the Christian and in 
his world, the images of Christian per- 
fection, etc. All this was seen, so to 
speak, from the side of God and not 
from the side of man. An exception are 
the penitentials, the books advising 
priest-confessor about the endless vari- 
ety of human predicaments, aberrations 
_and virtues. Under the religious dimen- 
sion, they anticipate much of what has 
been found in psychotherapeutic prac- 
tice and theory. But most of it was lost 
by \abuse, mechanization, stagnation, 
and above all, by the Protestant and 
humanist disregard of the unconscious 
and subconscious elements in the dy- 
namics of the personality. Psychothera- 
py is one of the factors which has forced 
practice and theory to take the subjec- 
tive side of Christian existence as 
seriously as the objective side. 

Today no theologian should’ speak 
about the healing powers of faith with- 
out pointing to the ambiguities of reli- 
gion and the ways present in religion 
for escape from healing for those who 
do not want to be healed. Neurotic 
withdrawal from reality can express 
itself as fanatical defense of a not-com- 


pletely affirmed position, or as com- 


pulsory legalism in fulfilling the as- 
sumed commands of God, or as a 
bundle of misplaced guilt-anxieties. 
This, of course, is not a plea for a so- 
called healthy religion which, for in- 
stance, enables a corporation-executive 


to adjust himself to the demands of the 


business community. But the theologi- 
cal question of Christian growth and 
maturity and a state of “being healed”’ 
cannot be answered without considera- 
tion of the human predicament in its 
ambiguous mixture of saving and dis- 
torting forces, 


Another problem within this context 
‘is the question of the relation of the 


divine Spirit to the human spirit. Psy- 
chotherapy makes two answers impos- 
sible: the neo-orthodox one and the 
humanistic one. According to the first 
answer, the divine Spirit never enters 


(a questionable spatial metaphor) the. 


human spirit. No real union takes 


place: “I believe that I believe,” but I . 


am not: grasped by the Spiritual 
Presence in moments of faith and love. 
It is incomprehensible how such a rela- 


tion of God and man can have healing 
power; and a religion without healing 


or saving power is irrelevant. The 
humanist answer is equally inadequate, 
however. According to it, the divine 
Spirit is nothing but the religious func- 
tion of the human spirit. If this were 
so, healing would be self-healing. But 
only something healthy can. heal what 
is sick. The sick cannot overcome it- 


self by itself. It only can receive heal- 


ing powers from beyond itself. The 
very existence of psychotherapy wit- 
nesses to this fact. cue 

But if we now say that the divine 
Spirit grasps the human spirit, raising 


it beyond itself and healing it through 


the creation of faith and love,’ the psy- 
chotherapist rightly asks: How is this 


event related to the facts I know about | 


the psychosomatic disturbances of my 
patients? Answering this, the the- 
ologian must show how the creation of 
a centered self by the experience of 
ultimate concern spreads healing forces 
over a personality in all dimensions of 
his being. He must show this in the 
dimensions of the spirit, of psychologi- 


cal self-awareness, of bodily functions, | 


of social relations and of historical 
self-realization. The general and rather 
empty notion of the divine Spirit must 
be filled with concrete material taken 
from 
dimensions and in many realms of life. 
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man’s existence under many 


| 


healing belong together: 
must heal the whole person. There is 
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In this way. it may happen that the 


image of the mature Christian, which - 
has been lost along with the image of 


the mature man generally, will reappear 
and provide an answer to the question 
of mature humanity as such.. 


A THIRD problem implied in the 


question of the relation between 
the divine Spirit and the human spirit 
is the question of healing.in the differ- 
ent dimensions in which man lives and 
through which he participates in all 
life. Psychotherapy presupposes that 
the relation of all elements of the per- 
sonal life to each other has not the 
character of levels lying one above the 
other, and consequently open to mutual 


interference, but that these elements 
represent different dimensions of a 


unity. One can speak of the multi- 
dimensional unity of life as it appears 
in man. On this basis all functions of 
The helper 


no partial salvation. But there is frag- 


mentary salvation under each dimen- 


sion. 
. The divine Spirit, wherever it 
works, is related to the functions of the 
spirit as well as to those of self- 


awareness and bodily self-realization. 


It has effects on the expressions of the 
face, on the memory of the past and 


- the anticipation of the future, on the 
moral act and cultural productivity, and — 
above all, on religious self-transcend- — 


ence. In all of these dimensions, it is 
healing—but fragmentarily, because we 
live in time and space, and under the 
conditions of finitude. Therefore, in a 
particular case, tuberculosis may be 


healed, but not a neurotic condition of 
the patient. Or compulsive withdrawal 
may be healed but perhaps not an ar- 
teriosclerotic condition of the heart. 


Or this also may be healed, but not 


despair about the commanding -charac-. 
ter of the moral law and the feeling of 
meaninglessness about the cultural 
contents. This also may be healed but 
perhaps not the doubt about the validity 
of the religious symbols and the feeling 
of profound guilt about these doubts. 
Or this also may be healed but not the 
total despair about the meaning of his- 
tory and one’s own historical existence. 
All healing is fragmentary and prelimi- 
nary. Therefore, specialized helpers and 
healers are necessary. But there is one 
question which transcends all others, 
the question of the participation of the 
whole being in unambiguous or eter- 
nal life. Psychotherapy has. not abol- 
ished this question, but it has related it 
to all other questions of the human 
predicament. This is one of its gifts to 
theology. 

It seems to me that a cies which 
is influenced in all these directions by 
psychotherapy is a better one than a 


theology without such influence ; thus, 


the theologian would do well to remain 
in contact with the psychotherapeutic 
movement. The counselor and minister 
should be aware of the fact that 
through his work, he not only serves 
individual human beings, but also the- 
ology and in this way many human — 
beings whom he cannot reach, but who 
may be healed by a preaching which is 
based on a theology in which the results 
of psychotherapeutic experience and 
thought are effective. 


C ONTINUED progress in knowledge is the only sure way of protecting 

old knowledge from degeneration into dogmatic doctrines received on au- 

thority, or from orrenenee decay into superstition and old wives’ tales. 
—JoHN Dewey, Reconstruction Into Philosophy 
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While a minister ought to have understanding 

of the disciplines of psychotherapy, it is still 

more important that he know the vast resources © 
of religion as they relate to persons facing 

trouble, inner discord, and temptation. 


The Practice of Counseling in the Local Church 


. DEALING with the subject al- 
lotted to me, of necessity I must 
speak from personal experience. In- 
deed, the editors have asked me to 
emphasize the place of pastoral psy- 
chology in my own thought and prac- 
tice. Among the earliest examples of 
psychology at work in a specific church 
is that of “The Emmanuel Movement” 
in Boston. The leader of the movement 
was Dr. Elwood Worcester who had 


served formerly in a Philadelphia pas-. 


torate where he had enjoyed a close 
friendship with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
at that time one of the best known 
nerve specialists in this country. 
‘When Dr. Worcester removed to 
Boston to become rector. of the Em- 
manuel Church, he chose Dr. Samuel 
McComb as an associate. While nei- 
ther of these men had studied medicine, 


Dr. Worcester had taken a thorough- 


going course in psychology at Leipzig, 
Germany. Dr. McComb had been a 


student of psychology at Oxford. They | 


were both men of wide sympathy and 


deep compassion and had a kindred © 


interest in the principles of mental 
health. Their approach to the whole 
area of counseling was characterized 
by a clear understanding of human 


need and a sanity of method. They 
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kept always in mind scientific values 
and procedures. They accepted no one 
for treatment at the “health class” 


whose case had not been diagnosed by. 


a regular physician to insure that in 
each instance the person was not in 
urgent need of medical or surgical 
treatment. | 
The close contact maintained by Dr. 
Worcester with medical science is 
shown by the names of distinguished 


medical men who lectured at Emman- 


uel Church: Dr. Richard Cabot of 


Boston, Dr. Barker of Johns Hopkins, 


Dr. Putnam, and other + well-known 
specialists. Dr. Cabot made a careful 
medical study of the results of the 
work done at Emmanuel Church and 
found a solid basis for encouragement. 
Beyond those who had found help for 
physical and nervous ills, there were 
very many people who were lifted out 
ot discouragement and sometimes de- 
spair to new life and hope. The minis- 
try of Drs. Worcester and McComb 
was at no time in competition with the 
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work of physicians; rather it supple- 
mented what the doctors were endeav- 
oring to do. 


In Great Britain the Rev. Dr. iat 


- Weatherhead is the undisputed leader_ 


in this field. First in Leeds and later 
in London, his ministry of pastoral 
counseling attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. He is both a preacher and a psy- 


-chologist of undoubted skill. Always he 


has carried on his psychological clinic 
in full collaboration with psychiatrists, 
consulting psychologists, physi- 


clans. 


The beginning of psychological clin- 
ics 1n local parishes was at first greeted 
with hostility and opposition. The 
leaders. in these movements both in 
the United States and Britain were 
attacked alike by the medical profes- 
sion and their own colleagues in the 
ministry. They were accused of being 
amateur physicians,, of dabbling in 
areas for which they were. not trained, 


-and of introducing confusion into the 


minds of people in need of medical 
care. 

If some of us who have entered this 
field at a later date have been faced 
with less opposition, we have to thank 
these pioneers who built a sound foun- 
dation for the practice of spiritual and 
psychological counseling and laid down 
lines of procedure that have helped 


. those who have followed after them to 


avoid extremes and excesses. 


WELL RECALL that, after hav- 

ing ministered for some twelve 
months in The Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, there was 
not a little lifting of eyebrows within 
my parish as well as outside it when 
it became known that I was seeing a 


considerable number of people who 
_were suffering from various forms of 
emotional stress and disorder. Shortly | 


after the publication of my first boil | 
on counseling, Pastoral P sychiatry, the 
‘New Yorker” reported this event. in 
humorous vein, suggesting that some 
of the good parishioners at the Fifth 
Avenue church would be speculating 
as to whether or not the person in. the 
adjoining pew was one of those re- 
ferred to in my book. As a matter of 
fact, all case histories were drawn 
from persons who had come to me 
from outside the limits of my parish. 

Some ministers were outspokenly 
critical of this new endeavor on Fifth 
Avenue. One such visited our church 
house for advice on securing an assist- 
ant. When I suggested that I knew of 
a young man who had the qualifica- 
tions he was looking for and who was 
also a trained counselor, he replied, 
‘In that case I don’t want him. No 
minister has any business dabbling 
with psychology, Preachers should 
stick to the Gospel and if they do that 
faithfully, it will be enough to keagt 
them busy.” 

“Does no one from your parish ever 
call on you for help?” I asked him. 

“Only rarely,” he said, “and when 
they do it has nothing to do with emo- 
tional trouble. If it had to do with that, 
I would send them off at once to a 
physician. That’s the place they ought 
to go anyway for that kind of dis- 
order.” 

“Can you recall anyone who visited 
you recently looking for help in any 
matter ?’’ I enquired. 

“Well, a couple of weeks ago,” he 
said, “a young German came in—at 
least he was of German stock. He told 
me that he was being called up by the 
draft board and that he was fighting 
a terrific inner conflict because if he 
went into the army and America be- 
came involved in the war, he might 
find himself fighting against his own 
relatives or dearest friends.” 


| 
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“What did you say to him?” [ asked. 

“T told him,” said the minister, ‘‘to 
go home and read his Bible and pray 
about it, that he would find more wis- 
dom that way than I could give him.” 

“What was his reaction to this?” I 
asked. 

“*T don’t think that it will do any 
good,’ he replied. ‘I have tried that 
and it doesn’t work.’ Then he added, 
‘I can’t see any way out of this situa- 
tion. I feel like a rat caught in a trap. 
There is just no escape.’ ” 


I did not see this minister again for _ 


several months. When I met him, I 
said, “By the way, did you ever hear 
from that young German?” 

_ The preacher’s face darkened and he 
said, “He never came back to me but 
I heard about him. A couple of weeks 
after he was in to see me he committed 
suicide. That was a great surprise to 
me,’ he added, “and I must confess 
that it was quite a shock. I never sus- 
pected such a thing.” 


I said to him, “My friend, this ex- 


perience of yours is but one more testi- 
mony to the importance of having 
trained ministers in our parishes. If 
you had had even a rudimentary train- 
ing in counseling, you would have 
recognized a very definite suicidal 
tendency in that young man who came 
to you. He revealed this in the words 
that he used, ‘I can’t see any way out 
of this situation. I feel like a rat caught 
in a trap. There is just no escape.’ It 
would be hard to get a more specific 
hint of suicidal intent than those 
words.” 


F A MINISTER is proposing to 

begin a program of pastoral coun- 
seling in his parish, it is well to make 
the commencement without fanfare in 
his announcements and with a mini- 
mum of publicity. If he is ministering 
to a conservative congregation, he 
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would do well to make clear that he 
is not instituting something that is new - 
or revolutionary but that it is as old 


as Christianity and even older. 


In the brief compass of the Gospels 
we read of at least twenty-eight speci- 
fic interviews of Jesus. Indeed He put 
more emphasis on dealing with indi- 
viduals than on preaching to the multi- 
tudes. If one were to cut out of the 
New Testament all of Jesus’ contacts 
with individuals, it would leave the 

Gospels in rags and tatters. It is easy 

to think of many of these: the inter- 
views with the disciples one by one, 
such as Simon Peter and Andrew; 
with Peter’s wife’s mother; with the 
palsied man borne by four; with the 
Roman centurion; with Mary Magda- 
lene; with the woman at Jacob’s well; 
with Nicodemus; with Zaccheus, and 
so on right up to the penitent thief on 
the cross. Jesus recognized the vital 
importance of dealing with men and 
women one by one. | | 

Long before the word “‘psychology”’ 
had been coined, great preachers and 
teachers of the Christian Faith were 
actively engaged in personal counsel- 
ing. It had a prominent place in the 
ministry of John Wesley, ef Henry 
Drummond, of Dwight L. Moody, of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and many 
another Christian preacher and Chris- 
tian leader well known in history. John 
Wesley in his Journal refers time and 
again to lengthy conferénces with in- 
dividuals in which he helped them to 
achieve mastery over inner weaknesses 
and debasing habits. George Adam 
Smith in his Life of Henry Drummond 


reveals the extensive counseling minis- 


try he maintained especially with the 
students of Scotland. He pays.a nota- 
ble tribute to Professor Drummond’s 
ability to elicit the confidences of stu- 
dents and especially notes the comfort 
and strength they received from these 


personal contacts with him. After 
Drummond’s death hundreds of letters 
were found in his files of correspond- 
ence containing confessions, expres- 


sions of penitence, and appeals for help 
in dealing with overpowering personal 


problems. Dr. Smith adds this touch- 
ing tribute: “His sympathy continued 
to be about him, as it were, the walls 
of a quiet and healing confessional, 
into which wounded men and women 


crept from the world, dared ‘To unlock 


the heart and let it speak’—dared to 
tell him the worst about themselves.” 

Both Moody and Spurgeon mani- 
fested commonsense and skill in their 
conferences with people drawn to them 
by their preaching. Spurgeon states 
that at times he would spend an entire 
day in his vestry counseling the people 
who came to him and listening to their 
many and varied problems. 


N THE PAST twenty-five years 
_ counseling programs have been set 
up in hundreds of churches. These 
have resulted from the pioneering 


work of the Council For Clinical. 


Training and the courses of instruction 


given on counseling in many of our — 


theological seminaries. 
1. The pastor in establishing a pro- 


gram in his congregation will wish to 


make it a normal part of his pastoral 


-responsibiuity. It is increasingly diffi- 


cult for ministers to find people at 


home because of the. multitudinous 


demands of modern life. This is espe- 


cially true of our larger cities. In this 


type of situation the pastor should 
encourage his people to come in to 
talk over their problems. These con- 
versations can be carried on: much 
more effectively in the privacy of a 
counseling room in the parish house 
than in a_living room where there may 
be frequent interruptions. The ideal 


situation would be for the pastor to 
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NOW all in ONE book—the newest 
and greatest insights into 


ITY 
ask for this 4.50 ASSOCIATION 
PRESS book at your bookstore 


have a personal contact with every one 
of his parishioners at least once a year, 


This ideal, however, can rarely be 
reached. In any large parish it is a 
physical impossibility because of the 


_ demands made upon the minister him- 


self. 
It will be for . the 


_ minister if the idea does not get abroad 


that his counseling is always concerned 
with the psychological difficulties of 
his parishioners. Such a concept of his 


‘ work will prevent many people from 


approaching him with lesser problems 
which nevertheless are very real.. He 


' should discuss with his parishioners 


their personal prayer life, their pro- 
gram of family worship, their adjust- 
ment to the members of their family, 
their work, their social life, their 
church activities, and in all of these 
situations their success in establishing 
good interpersonal relations. 

Shortly after we had begun a coun- 
seling service at The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, one of the of- 
ficers said to me, “People ask me 
questions about what you do for pa- 
rishioners, and I explain to them that 
most of your interviews are with visi- 


tors to the church and not with our 


own people.” It was quite evident that 
he did not welcome the establishment 
of a counseling service that would deal 
with the intimate problems: of the 
church members. 

I replied that it was quite probably 
true that the majority of the people 
[ dealt with were from outside our 
membership but that nevertheless there 
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was an increasing number of parish- 
ioners coming in to discuss their spirit- 
ual difficulties and sometimes their 
emotional problems. I couldn't tell him 
that his wife was among these latter 
and that actually at that moment I 
knew very much more about this officer 
himself than he ever imagined possible. 
IL. While it is important that the 
pastor should have as complete a 
knowledge as possible of psychological 
and psychiatric techniques, such knowl- 
edge as he possesses should not be 
exploited. \While a minister ought to 
have adequate understanding of the 
disciplines concerned with psychother- 
apy, it is still more important that he 
know what are the vast resources of 
religion as they relate to persons 
facing trouble, inner discords, and 
temptations. It is always well for the 
pastor to avoid using psychological 
jargon and never to ape the methods 
of some branches of psychotherapy. 


O NE occasionally meets pastors 
who in their attitude to parish- 
jioners are as correct and cold and 
aloof as the most withdrawn psycho- 
analyst. It is well, of course, in all 
phases of his counseling for the pastor 
to maintain a client-centered approach. 


He should discipline himself to a min- 


istry of listening, observing, drawing 
forth as freely as possible the ‘confi- 
dences and inner frustrations of those 


who come to him. He should not, how- 


ever, feel bound to maintain a non- 
supportive counseling pattern. This 
type of counseling is inflexibly. main- 
tained by many psychoanalysts and 
some psychiatrists. It conceivably 
might do for a pastor also if he had 
only some 25 or 30 parishioners with 
whom to deal but if he has 500 or 1000 
or 2000, he cannot spend two years on 
each one. Hle must be prepared to 
accomplish the utmost in the limited 
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time at his disposal. He will not hesi- 
tate when circumstances demand it to 
bring encouragement and support to 
his parishioners during the counsel- 
ing process by means of prayer and 
strength-giving verses of Scripture. 
Always he will be alert to refer situa- 
tions that are beyond his skill and 
should have at hand the names of 
physicians and_ psychiatrists whose 
services he can recommend. 

III. The minister's responsibility 1s 
not simply to relieve emotional con- 
flicts but to lead men and women into 
the abundant life. The truly healthy 
soul is the one that has learned to live 


life at its highest and best. Many 


secular therapists feel that their task is 
fully accomplished when emotional 
conflicts have been resolved. The res- 
toration of mental health becomes their 
goal. Some therapists when they find 
that a conflict is due to the patient’s. 
holding what they conceive as too high 
an ideal will endeavor to pull down 
that standard to a level easier to 
achieve. This, however, is by no means 
true of the majority of secular thera- 
pists. The pastor’s goal is something 
more than the achievement of mental 
health. He believes that no permanent 


adjustment can be made or ought to 


be made except on the loftiest moral 
level. A patient must first recognize 
that he is sick before he can be made 
well. 

The pastor is concerned also that 
his parishioner achieve a permanently 
satisfying quality of life, one that will 
bring happiness to himself and to those 
around him. His social adjustment will 
be of as great importance as his peace 
of mind. Indeed it is impossible to 
have the one without the other. 

IV. The pastor must never forget 
that he 1s essentially a spiritual thera- 
pist. Because of this he may be able 
to get results in situations where sec- 
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ular therapy has met with failure. The 
resources of religion have always heen 
powerful in. bringing to men = and 


women victory at the point of their. 


defeat. Faith inspires and mediates 
power for the achievement of a nobler 
life. It emphasizes the significance and 
value of human worth. Oftentimes this 
is absolutely essential to recovery. The 
sick individual has frequently lost his 
sense of self-respect. The pastor can 


~ help him to recover a feeling of the 


worthfulness of his own life and per- 


sonality. This will powerfully work to 


restore his sense of self-respect and to 
give him a motive for living worthily. 
Faith mobilizes the latent powers of 
the human personality to overcome the 
lower self and to master and discipline 
the emotional life. Many people will 


_ find the way to recovery only as they 


discover an adequate design for living 
anda dynamic faith. 


N OCCASIONS where the psy- 

chiatrist or psychoanalyst has 
done a superb job of analysis, a synthe- 
sis is still lacking. In such instances 
religious faith will often enable the 
individual to achieve this synthesis. In 
this way it supplements the work of 
psychotherapists. Indeed a well-known 
American psychiatrist has said, “The 
psychiatrist often looks to the pastor 
to complete the work that he has 
begun. It is highly questionable as to 
whether integration solely on the psy- 


chological level is integration at all.” 


Thus religion and medical science work 
together in the service of man. 

Many an individual has lost heart 
and hope because his entire philosophy 
of life has disintegrated. Faith in God 
and in one’s self as a child of God is 
most effective in unifying a disordered 


personality.. 


V. The pastor by his preaching and 
teaching from the pulpit and in ad- 


dresses to the organizations of his 
church can effectively supplement his 
counseling ministry. There is dire need 


of a revival of the teaching function 


of the pulpit. The regular Sunday 
service of the church ought to have as 
part of its objective the instruction of 
church members and the spiritual ori- 
entation that may be attained in group 
therapy. | 

The New Testament prov ides deep 
insights into human needs. In the 
Gospels we read that four friends 
brought a man sick of the palsy to 
Jesus. Our Lord’ first directed His 


attention to a moral malady. in the life 


of this man and only secondly asked 
him to take up his bed and walk. Evi- 
dently He recognized in the invalid 


. what a psychoanalyst, Wilhelm Stekel, 


described as ‘an illness of the con- 
science,” 

Dr. Alphonse Maeder in his book on 
psychotherapy says, “I can state that 
a large percentage of-all nervous dis- 
eases are illnesses of the conscience.” 
He adds that this is just as true of 
free thinkers and atheists and philoso- 
phers who have imagined that they 
have cast out religion but nevertheless 
remain under the influence of _ its 
teaching. Today we talk about psy- 
chosomatic medicine-as one of the more 
recent discoveries of medical science, 
but Jesus evidently was aware of the 
fact that a sick soul can produce a sick 
body. 

Again, in the writings of St. Paul 
we find frequent references to spiritual 
maturity. This is particularly true of 
his first letter to the Corinthians. In 
I Corinthians 3, he says, “I fed you 
with milk, not solid food; for you were 
not ready for it; and even yet you are 
not ready.” What remarkable insight 
is revealed too in the statement of 
Paul, “When I was a child, I spoke 
like a child, I thought like a child, I 
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when became 


reasoned like a child: 
a man, I gave up childish wavs. 


NOTHER interesting revelation 
of Biblical understanding of hu- 
‘man problems is seen in the question 


of Jesus to the impotent man by the 


pool of Bethesda to whom He address- 
es this question, “Do you want to be 
healed?” Today we recognize fully that 
it is impossible to bring anybody to a 
healthy state of mind who refuses all 
offers of assistance and has no desire 
for recovery. 

VI. The chief responsibility of the 
pastor in the field of counseling is to 
deliver men and women from the bur- 
den of moral guilt: Persons involved 
in neurotic guilt (guilt unrelated to 
reality) should always be referred to 
a psychiatrist. But real guilt, for actual 
moral transgression, is the province of 


the pastor. He sees around him con- 


stantly in his parish ministry instances 
of self-punishment inflicted by men 
whose conscience assails them, self- 
punishment manifested in both mental 
and physical illnesses. For multitudes 
of people there can be no peace of 
mind or soul until they can be assured 
of the forgiveness of God. Only when 
that assurance is accepted can the 
parishioner forgive himself and cease 
punishing himself. Out of the Bible the 
pastor can bring to his conscience- 
ridden parishioner the assurance that 
his sins are blotted out, that they are 
- remembered no more against him, that 
they are put as far away from him as 
the east is from the west. When every 
other type of therapy has failed, one 
sees extraordinary transformations of 
human life made possible through the 
accepted forgiveness of God. No other 
task is more important than this in a 
pastor's ministry of counseling and no 
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one 1s better i to perform it 
than he. 

VII. Now a final word about the . 
unique position of the pastor in coun- 
seling. In the teaching of Jesus and 
throughout the whole of the New Tes- 
tament is an unfailing emphasis on the 
importance of love; indeed, Paul de- 
votes the whole of I Corinthians 13 to 
this theme. Today all psychotherapists 
worth their salt know that there is no 
other emotion of such vital importance 
to mankind as that of love, both for 
the individual and for society as a 
whole. 

The pastor has a 
over secular therapists in that he oper- 
ates in a society that is dedicated to 
the triumph of love in human relations. 
This will facilitate the efforts of his 
parishioners in making adjustments. 
In many churches there exist various 
groups that welcome into their fellow- 
ship people who are striving to make 
an adjustment to life. The helpful and 
loving comradeship of these groups 
can help the individual attain his goal. 
Many a pastor can look across the 
years and see the spiritual growth of 
members of his congregation. Indeed 


‘one pastor can testify that any given’ 


Sunday morning as he looks over his 
congregation he can see present at 
least half a hundred persons who 
through the ministry of counseling 


have learned how to face life’s prob- 


lems with courage and faith and have 
come through magnificently. | 
To a large extent the minister’s 
success in counseling will depend upon 
his ability to establish rapport with his 
parishioners, to achieve a friendly, per- 
sonal, intimate relationship with them 
and to assist them above all else in 
bringing their lives into line with the 


will and purposes of God. 


= 


The ministers of the Christian Church occupy 


a strategic place in helping to solve the over- 
whelming problems that shadow the life of our 
nation—the presence among us of so many 
thousands of people whose spirits have been 
broken—but they must understand their true 
role of priest, shepherd, and teacher, and not 
psychiatrist, physician, or brain surgeon. 


The Pastor as an Amateur Counselor 


"HEN I was a boy back in 1900, 


living on a farm two miles south 
of Fergus Falls, in Otter Tail County, 
Minnesota, I was always impressed by 


the view of the state hospital to the ° 


north of town as we came over the hill 
on our way to church every Sunday 
morning. 

It was a long brick building that 
dominated the whole sky line. Extend- 
ing along the ridge from east to west, 


‘it had as its central architectural fea- 


ture an immensely tall chimney. From 
this chimney a plume of black smoke 
seemed to be forever drifting to the 
far horizon — silently, heavily, omi- 
nously. 

The hospital had a strange fascina- 
tion for me from my earliest years. 
Because of: its beautiful lawns, trees, 
and gravelled driveways it was. the 
show place of the entire countryside. 


Riding grandly in our fringe-topped. 
surrey behind Jenny and Nellie, my fa- 


ther’s prancing team of bay mares, we 
always took visitors to see “the insane 
asylum.” They never ceased to marvel 


at the sight of the patients plowing 


with slow-moving oxen in the fields 

and gardens of this vast institution. 
One time when I could not have 

been more than six years old, for some 
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reason I cannot explain, we visited the 
wards of the hospital. We saw the 
tremendous kitchens—the huge copper 
kettles full of steaming soup and beans 
—the great bread boards stacked with 


loaves of bread. I can still recall the 


strange feeling that came over me as a 
smiling, tousle-headed woman came up 
and affectionately tried to hug and kiss 
me. What a place to bring a child! But 
in those days we thought nothing of go- 
ing to cemeteries, funerals, -pest- 
houses, and other strange places. 
Maybe it was a good thing. It was 
thus that we came face to face with 
some of the realities of life from which 
children today are largely shielded, ex- 
cept as they meet them in the movies 
or the more haunted TV pictures. Pos- 
sibly the experience of that early en- 
counter with a mentally disturbed 
woman was the beginning of the sense — 
of compassion that comes into my 
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heart to this day as I deal with persons 
of troubled mind. 

Last summer I went back to’ the 
Fergus Falls hospital to visit an aged 
patient in the geriatric ward. I-very- 
thing looked pretty much the same as 
it did sixty vears ago. The oxen were 
gone, and the gravelled driveways had 
given way to modern highways that 
curved away to the west. But the 
buildings were unchanged. The tall 
chimney was as imposing as ever, with 
its plume of black smoke still drifting 
slowly and impressively against the 
blue sky. 

There were definite signs of prog- 
ress, however. The geriatric ward, 
housed in a fine new building set apart 
from the rest of the institution, was 
thoroughly modern. The handicraft 
activities and therapy programs were 
of high grade. But the total impact 
upon the visitor was still sad and 
depressing : the locked doors, the caged 
verandas, the worried looking relatives 
visiting patients beneath the trees, 
everywhere around the grounds. Some 
of the patients were gay and exhila- 
rated, others brooding and withdrawn. 


VEN THOUGH we now know 
that people mentally and emotion- 
ally disturbed are in large proportion 
curable, such afflictions are neverthe- 
less one of the major tragedies of our 
time. There are nearly two thousand 
patients in this one hospital—many of 
them still very young. Similar institu- 
tions, plus innumerable private clinics 
and psychiatric centers, are to be found 
in cities, villages, and towns all across 
the land. 3 

How can we solve this overwhelm- 
ing- problem that shadows the life of 
our nation—the presence among us 


of so many thousands of people whose 


spirits have been broken? This is a 


February 


part of what, Dr. Joseph Fort. Newton - 
once called “the sob that each evening 
follows the sunset around the world.” 

The ministers of the Christian 
church occupy a strategic place in the 
answer to this question.. As’ pastors we 
are close to the home and the family 
at all stages of life. We have the 
opportunity to observe people at close 
range, from childhood to old age, and 
to note the warning signs that alert the 
careful observer to the approach of 


danger in that mysterious organism we 


call the human personality. As mem- 
bers of the clergy, moreover, we have 
access to community resources to a 


degree beyond that of almost any other 


calling. All doors are open to us. 
Above all, we have the resources of 
our religious faith, by which we can 
help those who are caught in the 
storms and tempests of life to hear 
again the words of the Master saying 
to the winds and waves on the Sea of. 
Galilee, “‘Peace, be still!’ 

I have entitled this article, ‘The 
Pastor as an Amateur Counselor.” It 
is not expected of the average pastor 
that he should be a psychiatrist. If he 
attempts to be the latter he steps out 
of character. The institutional. chaplain 
in a prison or a hospital undoubtedly 
needs specialized professional training, 
since he works with professionals in 
crises situations, and should be pre- 
pared to diagnose the patient’s mental 
and emotional state more expertly. But 
the minister of a parish church is usu- 
ally dealing with normal people, in a 
normal environment. It is his responsi- 
bility to be so well related to the 
members of his flock that he will detect 
personality danger signs before a crisis 
arises. While he should be well school- 
ed in the general principles of psy- 
chiatric analysis and care, he should be 
content to be an amateur, and refer the 
problem cases to skilled counselors 
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with professional training. If he does 
not understand his true role, he may 
aggravate the difficulty rather than 
reniedy it. His ordination is into the 
responsibilities of the priest, the shep- 
herd, and teacher, not into the province 
of the psychiatrist, physician, or brain 
surgeon, however helpful some know!l- 
edge in all these areas will be to him 
as a servant of God. 

Nor should he pose as a social hy- 
giene expert, even though in his pre- 
marital counseling he should necessari- 
ly be prepared to give wise counsel in 


the sex relationships of marriage, and 


to inspire those wholesome attitudes 
which are so important to successful 


marital adjustment. If he forgets his 
primary role as a priest of God, and 


devotes the entire counseling period to 
highly specialized instructions in sex 
techniques, he runs the risk of the kind 
of reaction that one young couple 
reported to me when after their honey- 
moon they said of their pastor’s pre- 
marital counseling period, “It was all 
pretty material.” In his function as a 


religious counselor the minister cannot 


afford to be an amateur. There he must 
speak with the quiet wisdom and au- 
thority of one who again and again has 
encountered the splendor of the Eter- 
nal. 
One of the most encouraging dee 


‘opments in our generation is found in 


the fact that the pastor, the psychia- 
trist, and the doctor have each begun 
to be more aware of his proper sphere, 
at the same time that they have all 
begun to appreciate the rich and help- 


ful possibilities of foaperation with 


each other. 


UCH cooperation is being fostered 
KF in many communities. today in 
quite a remarkable fashion. My own 
city of St. Louis | consider to be a 
shining example of the working. part- 
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nership that should prevail among all 
those engaged in the total healing 
ministry of-man. | 

_ Under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Religion and Health of the 
Metropolitan Church Federation of 
Greater St. Louis, there was initiated 
several years ago a series of consulta- 
tions between psychiatrists, doctors, 
and pastors in which each attempted 
to share his best vocational experience 
with the other. Periodically since then, 
through the fall and winter season, half 
a dozen groups of ministers, to the 
number of eight or ten each in various 
areas of the city, spend an evening 


together with a psychiatrist in serious 


case studies. One of the pastors is 
selected in advance to report on a 
specific counseling experience. It may 
have to do with a personality problem, 
an alcoholic, or a marital. difficulty. 
After he has outlined the procedures 
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followed in the given situation, the 
other ministers. suggest what they 
would have done to -supplement his 
approach, or what they would have 
done differently. The psychiatrist then 
gives his analysis from the point of 
view of his particular field. The dis- 
cussion continues from then on with 
a general question and answer period, 
both from the scientific and Christian 


point of view. It should be said that in 
St. Louis we are most fortunate in. 


having psychiatrists of the highest 
professional standing, who are also 
active churchmen. 

Related to these seminars is the 
Pastoral Counseling Center, which 1s 
a cooperative inter-church project open 
on Monday evenings from 7 to 9 p.m., 
with the exception of holidays and the 
month of August. It is located at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, 826 Un- 
ion Boulevard, St. Louis, of which Dr. 
Allen Hackett is the distinguished and 
beloved pastor. 

As the Rev. Peter T. Burks, Chap- 
lain of the St. Louis City Hospital and 
Pastor-Director of the Center, has 


defined it, ““The Counseling Center is_ 


an extension of the church’s total 
ministry to the community, to provide 
assistance for those who are facing 
decisions of importance, family con- 
flict, religious concerns, or who have 
anything that bothers them. It tries to 
provide an atmosphere of sympathetic 
concern in which the individual can 
see himself more clearly. Talking of 
his deepest feelings it is hoped that the 
individual will be enabled to accept 
himself and help himself to become 
more effective in his relationship to 
his family, church, and community.” 
The Center serves all kinds of peo- 
ple. They are referred there by minis- 
ters, psychiatrists, and social agencies. 
Sometimes they are self-referred. In 
situations seeming to demand it, brief 


February 


psychiatric evaluations are provided. 


When a counselee needs psychiatric 


treatment, referral is made to qualified 
private psychiatrists or available public 
clinics. A nominal fee of $1.00 is 
charged on application to the Center, 
but no additional charge is made for 
the counseling interview there. On 
completion of the counseling relation- 
ship, a voluntary donation may be 
made to the Metropolitan Church Fed- 
eration to help maintain the Center. 

The approach is completely a team 
approach. At 9 o’clock the counselors 
meet together with a consulting psy- 
chiatrist. Each new case that has come 
up during the evening is presented, at 
which time the psychiatrist makes an 
evaluation. He also uses this period 
for teaching purposes, and advises each 
counselor who may desire individual 
assistance. 

Most of the counselors are recruited 
from the seminar groups previously 
described. They. are many of them 


younger clergymen, who are in a very 


real sense amateurs, but who have a 
good understanding of the counseling 
process, many of them having had 
clinical training during the time they 
were at the theological seminary. They 
give their time voluntarily for at least 


_a two month period. The week before 


they come on duty they are asked to 
attend an orientation and training ses- 


sion from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. During this 
time a lecture is presented on the — 


counseling process, and an actual case 
history is reviewed and discussed. At 
9 o'clock the new men attend the staff 


conference for orientation purposes. 


There is a Pastor-Director, a Chair- 
man of Recruitment, and an Adminis- 
trative Secretary, assisted by three 
dedicated lay women who have been 


with the Center from the beginning. 


They are Mrs. Betty Parsons, Mrs. 
©» 1 Bishop, and Mrs. Helen Love. 
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These persons perform practically all 
the administrative responsibilities in 
operating the clinic. The notes of the 
counselors and psychiatrists are typed. 

At present, says Mr. Burks, the 


Center is operating at full capacity, 


which is from eighteen to twenty coun- 
selees each Monday evening. Most of 
the cases involve marriage difficulties. 
An effort is made some-months later 
to follow up clients who have termi- 
nated their relationship to the Center. 
An earnest attempt is made also to 
relate those clients who are not actively 


related to a church, to some local con- . 


gregation in their community. 


. IMILAR programs are to be 


found, I suspect, in communities 
all over the country. One of the most 
impressive is the one I visited at the 
Franciscan Monastery in New York 
City some years ago, where the Fran- 
ciscan monks have a series of glass 


enclosed booths similar to little audi- 


tion rooms, surrounding a common 
center. There the applicants can be 


seen in visible conference with the 


Franciscan counselors. The head of 
this clinical and confessional center told 
me that the place is particularly crowd- 


ed just before midnight, after theater 


hours. Many Roman Catholics, so he 
said, come* there who are sometimes 
embarrassed to come to their own 


parish priest. It.is important that as 


Protestants or members of other faiths 
we should make provision for more 
and more such centers of skilled coun- 


sel and friendly understanding through-. 


out the nation. People are very lonely 
and lost today. They need a_ helping 
hand. 

It is probably not possible in every 
village and town to establish counsel- 
ing centers on such a highly organized 
basis. The professional resources are 
not available.- But let me repeat, ama- 
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teurs can be of great service. This is 
true not only of average pastors, but 
of laymen and lay women. Any godly 
person, of a genuinely wise and under- 
standing nature, can be of vast assist- 
ance to the multitudes who are as sheep 
without a shepherd. One of the most 
practical counselors I ever knew was 
a railroad freight agent. Another was 


a gas station operator. In every church 


there are many people with native gifts 


in this field. Some are deacons, some 


are Sunday School teachers, some hold 
no church office at all. Let us use 


them. There is a limitless potential in 


the amateurs. 

One thing further should be said. 
The increasing number of people who 
come to their pastors for counseling 
today constitute both a promise and a 
warning. 

The hopeful factor is that this in- 
creasingly heavy counseling case load 
vives evidence of the breaking down 
of barriers between the minister and 


his parishioners. More and more the 


members of the laity are beginning to 
realize that their pastor has something 
constructive to offer them, in their per- 
sonal needs and in their family and 
vocational problems. This is all to the 
good. Religion has become more vital 
and real; that is, if the minister is a 
genuine human being, living daily in 
vital relationship to God. ae 

But there are danger signs in all this, 
too. It may be that we are substituting 


counseling for conversion. We should 


be asking ourselves whether we are 
doing the job we ought to be doing 
in the pulpit and in the church school. 
If we were preaching with the kind of 
spiritual power that would penetrate 


the human heart to the very core—if 


we were preaching the transforming 
power of the gospel with such earnest- 
ness and compassion that there would 


’ be a new birth in the life of the hearer 
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—we might not have to do so much 
counseling. It seems to me that when 
my parents and my grandparents got 
religion, something happened to them 
that cleared up all their self-doubt and 
guilt and fear at one stroke. They were 
forever after possessed of inner spirit- 
ual resources that made them self- 
_reliant. They were able to decide things 
for themselves, with the help of the 
Bible and the Holy Spirit, without 
forever weeping on somebody’s shoul- 
der. That is what it means to be saved. 
Today it seems as though many young 


people, especially, consider it almost to’ 
be their duty to have a problem, or to- 


be confused, and all mixed up. As 
Jesus put it, “They have no root in 
themselves.” (ark 4:17) It may be 
that their situation is different from an 
older day, what with the wars, mass 
media obscenities, and hysteria of our 
time. But let us look to our preaching 
and our teaching and our living, that 
we may make the grace of God to 
abound again in our generation. 


T IS said of Savonarola that when 

he began his great preaching minis- 
try in Florence, he found the young 
people of his day in much the same 
situation as some of the youth groups 
of our own day. They roamed the 
streets at night in lawless gangs, beat- 
ing and robbing helpless victims who 
had to be out after dark. But so tre- 
mendous was the Christian message of 
Savonarola that young people thronged 


to hear him. Bleacher seats had to be 


_ put up inside and outside the cathedral 


to take care of the crowds. Within a 
year, the same young people who had 


been hoodlums and law-breakers went — 


through the streets of Florence in 


white robes, singing the hymns of the 


church, and gathering offerings for the 
relief of the poor. This did not happen 
as a result of counseling. It came about 
through a great mass therapy—the 
preaching of the eternal gospel of 
Christ to awed and listening congrega- 
tions. Why should that not happen 
again? Let us never understimate the 
power of the preacher and the evangel- 
ist, nor of the prophet who effects a 
profound change in the whole moral 
order of a nation. Here, too, some of 
the greatest servants of God have been 


amateurs. 


Whether in the pulpit or in the 
counseling center, let us never lose 
sight of the central doctrine of our 
Reformation faith. That was, and still 
is, the doctrine of the priesthood of 
believers, whereby any person upon 
whom the Holy Spirit falls may be 
used of God in the redemptive work 


of Christ’s eternal kingdom. The oper- 


ations of the Holy Spirit call for wis- 
dom, intelligence, love, and skill. But 
these, too, can be the gifts of the ama- 
teur. Let no one, therefore, be dis- 
couraged in his endeavors, however 
humble, untutored, and obscure. God 
still has need of the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem and the fishermen of Galilee. 


The Church and People’s Needs 


TRS church is not a company on a summer hotel porch; it is a lifesaving 
crew. How many churches, just at the time when the needs around them 
are growing greater, have packed up and followed “the righteous” out to a new 


location in a pleasant residential section! . 
. . of sin and need. But there is a price to 


get away from the disturbing cries . 


. . In some such fashion we can 


be paid for it. We also get far away from him who came to save sinners.— 
Hatrorp E. Luccockx, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VII 


‘ 


education. 


Pasteral psychology has brought illumination 
to the Church’s understanding and care of peo- 
ple, to the tasks of teaching and preaching, to — 
the motivations, attitudes, and processes of wor- 
ship, and to the possibilities of a new concept 


of itself in relation to. the world. 


The Crucial and Correlative Role of 
Pastoral Theology 


‘ HIRTY years ago when I began 


my study of theology and pastoral 
work, pastoral theology and its role in 
the theological curriculum lacked pres- 
tige. It was often referred to as the 
“curricular wastebasket” into which 
were dumped subjects and personnel 
that had no place elsewhere. This was 
true in many places, but not in all. 
Since that time a significant change has 
occurred. Pastoral theology, both as 
a discipline and as a department in the 


- theological curriculum, has developed 


a dynamic role that has caused a shift 
in the balance of power of theological 
What accounts for this 
change? 


2. Changes in Pastoral Theology 


In my student days I encountered an 
approach to pastoral work that seemed 
primarily concerned with the techniques 


of pastoral care and not at all con- 
~cerned with 


the meaning of the 
church and its message. Pastoral tech- 
niques were separated from their 


theological dynamics with the result 
that our concern in the conduct of the 
ministry was largely operational in 
nature. However, I did have the good 
fortune to study under George G. 
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Bartlett, then Dean of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, who first introduced 
me to the possibility of a correlation of 
pastoral work and the teaching of the 
church. He arranged for me to do 
some graduate work under the joint 
auspices of Dr. Earl D. Bond, Institute 


of Mental Hygiene, Philadelphia; sev- 


eral teachers at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. Later I participated in 
the development of clinical pastoral 
training; and in two seminaries, the 
Philadelphia Divinity School and the 


Virginia Theological Seminary, I 


helped to make clinical training a re- 
quired and integral part of the curri- 
culum. My interest in pastoral theology 
has reflected the two aspects rep- 
resented in its name: pastoral with 
its concern for the human situation, 
and theology representing the ultimate 
meaning that illumines and addresses 
the human. The title—Pastoral The- 
ology—has implicit in it the pr 
of correlation. | 
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The early developments in pastoral 
theology took place at a time when 
- great and radical changes in theological 
_ thinking were occurring. There was the 
abandonment of the old nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism with its optimism about 
man that has led us to expect we could 
and should establish by our own efforts 
the Kingdom of God in human society. 


This naive theology was apparent in 


religious education, in much of the 
preaching heard at that time, and was 
implicit in much of the current pastoral 
work. Furthermore, the Catholic re- 
vival had gone to seed in many places, 
leaving the uncreative residue of ritual 
observance in which form became an 
end in itself and was separated from the 
vitality for which it was meant to be 
an expression. It also produced a 
sterile form of verbal communication 
in which the faith, like a baton in a 
relay race, was passed from the hand 
of one generation to the next. 

The passing of the old liberalism 
and the disillusionment with an un- 
creative Catholicism was accompanied 
by the rediscovery of the Biblical under- 
standing of man as one who is alienated 
and dependent upon the reconciliation 
of Christ. It introduced a skepticism 
about the future of human society and 
recalled us to a renewed faith in the 
Church as the instrument of the re- 


creating Spirit. The world was seen as 


the people of God without God, and the 
Church was seen as the world with 


God. Out of these convictions emerged | 
a new sense of the Church as mission 


in the world, of the ministry as the 
work of God through his people, and 
therefore of ministry as a part of God’s 
saving action. 

A concomitant cause of change in 
pastoral theology was the insights of 
existentialist theology which is inter- 
ested not only in truth about God, but 
also in man’s ultimate concern with that 
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which threatens or saves him. When 
pastoral theology is true to itself, it is 
open to the truth that comes to it 
through tradition, and to existential 
truth, namely, “A truth which, lives in 
the immediate self expression of an ex- 
perience,” to use Paul Tillich’s  state- 
ment. The weakness of some pastoral 


theology is that it is too superificial, 


and oblivious to the deeper truth of 
either pastoral or theology. 

Other major contributors to the de- 
velopment of a more creative pastoral 
theology were the social and_ thera- 
peutic sciences, especially depth psy- 
chology which sprang mainly from the 
discoveries of Sigmund Freud. For the 
first time there was spelled out descrip- 
tively some of the conditions of man 
that had hitherto been understood only 
interpretively by the Christian doc- 
trine of man, such as his unconscious 
psychopathology, the influences of his 
libidinous Jd, his anxieties and con- 
flicts, his hostilities toward himself and 
others, his complex motives, and his in- 
tricate and self-deceiving system of 
defense mechanisms. Here was ground- 
ing for a doctrine of man, comprehend- 
ing as it did the true lostness of man, 
that cried aloud for a doctrine of the 
saving God. Out of these studies of 
man and his relationships emerged a 
new discipline that introduced a new 
dimension into pastoral theology and 
into theological education, a discipline 


which we now call pastoral psychology © 


and pastoral counseling. 
We need to remember that these 


changes and developments occurred in_ 


the context of a rapidly developing in- 
dustrial society in which mass produc- 
tion and_ technological complexities 
were more and more reducing man in- 
to an object. Furthermore, technologi- 
cal advances and scientific discoveries 
made Biblical images seem obsolete and 
ancient values seem uncouth. Such was 


~e ate wm om? 


preaching, 
_ titudes, and processes of worship, and 
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the philosophical, . theological, psy- 
chological, and sociological nature of 
the forces that lay behind the develop- 
ment of a new pastoral theology. 


Il. The Process of Change 


The process of change by which this 
new pastoral theology developed was 
slow, and the correlations between the 
contributors was tortuous. Biblical the- 


ology, for instance, seemed to produce | 


in its adherents a destructive despair 
about human life and a new fundamen- 
talism that tempted them to withdraw 
from responsible encounter with the 
problems of modern man. Psycho- 


therapy, on the other hand, developed 


a theory and technique of relationship ; 
but when it undertook, out of its in-: 
sights, to fashion a philosophy and the- 
ology, it became lost in. a maze of 
relativities. Yet it undertook to ab- 
solutize its findings and to exercise 
pontifically-its new and rapidly grow- 


ing authority. 
The development. of pastoral psy- . 
_ chology out of the new depth under- 


standings of man, of the nature of the 
inter-personal, of the dynamics of 
group formation and action, of the 
significance of human relationships, of 
marriage and parenthood, of the power 
of love in relation to the effects of re- 
jections brought illumination to the 


Church’s understanding and care of 


people, to the tasks of teaching and 
to the motivations, at- 


to the possibilities of a new concept of 
itself in relation to the world. 


As a part of this development there 
appeared on the scene the resource 
known as clinical. pastoral training 
which. provided theological students 
with the opportunity to study in face- 


-to-face relationship, under the super- . 


vision of trained chaplains, what it 
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means to minister to others in the con- 
text of our contemporary cultural situa- 
tion, and out of the resources of the 
church and the Gospel. Put in another 
way, clinical training became a re- 
source for the study of human 
relationships in the context of the- 
ological understandings, a resource for — 
training of ministers for their work 
with people, and a resource to theologi- 
cal education generally. 

Clinical training was not accepted at 
first by theological educators as a nec- 
essary, and much less as an important 
part of their students’ preparation for 
the ministry. At best it was tolerated as 
an independent elective which they 


could take during their free. time, if 


they wished. The separation and isola- 
tion of clinical training from the rest of 
theological study was dangerous be- 
cause it tended to make theology seem 
more irrelevant to students and 
tempted them to place too much con- 
fidence in psychological insights merely 
because they seemed more practical and 
relevant. Our experience has demon- 
strated conclusively that clinical train- 
ing should be an integrated part of a 
theological curriculum. This under- 
standing of the relation of clinical 
training to the theological curriculum 
was, and even now is, more commonly 
accepted by pastoral theologians and 
psychologists than by boards, adminis- 
‘trators, and faculties of seminaries; but. 
the tide is turning. 

On the other hand, the attitudes and 
actions of pastoral psychologists and 
clinical training supervisors were some- 


times no more friendly and cooperative 


toward theological educators. Many of 
them reacted hostilely against the con- 
servatism and suspicions of seminaries 
and their faculties which caused them 
to set themselves against seminaries. 
As one who lived in both camps and 
being both a clinical training advocate 
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and a faculty member, I both contrib- 
uted to and suffered from the misun- 


derstandings and misrepresentations of 


those early dialogues. Little by little 
attitudes changed. Between 1937 and 
1944 the effort to integrate clinical 
training into the curriculum of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School was de- 
feated by the suspicions and ill-will that 
grew up between faculty members over 
the issue. During the next ten years, 
‘the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
followed by others, was able to make 
clinical training a required and inte- 
grated part of its theological training. 
People working in the field of pastoral 
psychology began to realize that their 
understandings of man called for com- 
pletion by the understandings of the- 
ology ; and the theologian began to rec- 
ognize his responsibility for the ques- 
tions which were raised out of the 
human situation by the pastoral psy- 
chologist. Such were the beginnings of 
the dialogue between the two which has 
now reached the point where clinical 
training and pastoral psychology are 
accepted as resources not only to the 
pastoral but to other departments as 
well. For instance, some teachers of 
theology recognize that students who 
have had clinical pastoral training ask 
theological questions of greater depth 
and penetration than do many other 
students. 

When the theological curriculum be- 
gan to accommodate the contributions 
of pastoral psychology and a more 
dynamic pastoral theology, increased 
class time had to be found for the new 
courses. Meager allowances of two and 
three hours for one or two semesters 
for training in pastoral care, preaching, 


religious education, and everything else | 


were increased in some instances to al- 
lotments of time for all semesters of 
the three-year course. The character of 
the courses changed, too, from instruc- 


February 


tions in pastoralia to a consideration 
of the pastoral ministry as an instru- 
ment of the Church's mission to men 
and women in the crises of existence 
struggling to find a reality capable of 


purifying, illumining, and transform- 


ing the meaning of their living. 

Out of this convergence of the con- 
tributions of Biblical theology, existen- 
tial philosophy, depth psychology, and 
the industrialization of society, and out 
of the tortuous process of their com- 
munication with one another, has come 
the new pastoral theology which has 
taken its place in the life of the Church 
and in the theological curriculum. 


Ill. The Work of Pastoral Theology 


We now turn to a consideration of 
the work of this pastoral theology, 


which I regard as being of crucial sig- 
nificance, first, generally ; second, edu- 
cationally ; and third, pastorally.. 


A. General Function of Pastoral The- 
ology | 


The general function of pastoral 
theology is to build bridges between 
the Gospel and the meanings that men 
bring to it out of their human situa- 


tions. Pastoral theology works to ini- 


tiate, direct, and maintain, a dialogical 
relation between the Gospel and the 
needs of men, between the Church and 
the world, between the insights of the- 
ology and those of the social and thera- 
peutic sciences. I say dialogical be- 
cause the relation between the Gospel 
and man, the Church and the world, is 
never finally achieved but is always in 
a process of change and renewal, and 
must always be in constant open com- 
munication with one another. The 
various disciplines—the psychological, 
therapeutic, and social sciences, and the 
various branches of theology involved 


in this partnership—have a built-in re- 


sponsibility to speak to one another, 
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but they can and do become careless 
about this responsibility because of pre-, 
occupations with their own internal 
growth and purposes, but a part of pas- 
toral theology’s task is to keep the 
dialogue between them alive. | 

The content of pastoral theology is 
the content of that dialogue, and the 
ministry which is informed and di- 
rected by it is participation in the Sav- 
ing Action of God which is continued 
in the life of the Church as it works in 
the world. Pastoral psychology, pas- 
toral care, pastoral counseling, pas- 
toralia, which implements that minis- 
try, are all illumined by the fruit of 
the dialogue with the emge of the 
Gospel. 


B. Educational Function iy Pastoral 
Theology 


A second work of pastoral theology 
is educational, namely, its role in the 
theological curriculum in those schools 
where ministers are trained. When I 
went to seminary, and the same condi- 
tion still exists in some places, the cur- 
riculum was concerned almost ex- 


clusively with the revelation of God in 


Christ through-the study of the Bible, 
history of the church, theology, litur- 
gics, and moral theology and ethics. 
These disciplines were studied for the 
most part in relation to their. own in- 
ternal criteria and became increasingly 
ingrown for lack of an opposite pole in 
relation to which they might react. 
Something was needed to introduce the 
polarity out of which dialogical en- 
counter between subjects might occur 
which would spark in the students a 


_ correlation between the Gospel and the 


human question or need. The old pas- 
toral theology that puttered around 
among its pastoralia was not equal to 
the task, and perhaps not even con- 


scious of it. The development of pas-— 
toral psychology and clinical training, 
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which centered in the study of man and 
the training of students in the under- 
standing of the human situation, pro- 
vided the dynamic needed to engage the 


curricular representatives of the Gospel 


in dialogue. Theological education is 
able now to help students to recognize 
and ask the human question as well as 
instruct them in the various resources 
of the Gospel’ Ss answer. 

There is vigorous discussion among 
theological educators, however, as to 
whether seminaries should assume re- 
sponsibility for more than a critical 
study of theology and kindred subjects, 
and the training of students in these 
disciplines. “We are centers for the- 
ological learning and not training 
schools for ministers,” is a statement 
that speaks for some educators. Pas- 
toral theology’ s role in the theological 
curriculum is to focus the curriculum 
on both tasks: to call the theologian 
to pastoral relevance, the pastoral psy- 
chologist to theological relevance; and 
to call both to a complementary role in 
theological education so that students 
may not only engage in critical the- 
ological study but also receive training 
for their ministry. These two purposes 
should be correlated. One of the tasks 
of pastoral theology is to help the stu- 
dents make the correlation between the 
study of theology and the study of pas- 
toral psychology. These correlations, 
however, cannot be accomplished for 
them by their teachers. They have to 
be done by the students themselves, but 
they need the stimulation and super- 
vision of their teachers in all depart- 


- ments. But the teachers of pastoral the- 


ology who should be both pastoral psy- 
chologists and theologians, have the 
special task of making sure that this 
correlative dialogue is going on in the 
student’s own thinking, whether anyone 
else is working at it or not. This task 
requires that pastoral theology teach- 
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ers should acquire some knowledge of have already indicated, this is a specialf to t 
the key courses taken by students, responsibility of pastoral psychology.§f tria 
preferably by attending them, which The courses in pastoral theology are§ and 
will enable them to help the students to responsible also for providing instruc-§ the 
see the relation between these subjects. tion in the ministries that center in§ of» 
I found this practice indispensable in. the functions of preaching, teaching, § uni 
fulfilling my role as pastoral theckagee pastoral care, conduct of worship, and § tor 
in a theological curriculum. church administration. More descrip-§ try 

I have just emphasized that correla-_ tively the task of pastoral theology is § out 
tions, if any, must take place in the to help future ministers to recognize tea 
student and be accomplished by him. that techniques of ministry must be in- J adi 
The student is not a passive subject of formed by and express the dynamic | lip 
his education, but an active participant. that lies behind them. For example, the | the 
in and contributor to it. Pastoral the- effective employment of the techniques sO’ 
ology is at least one discipline in the of counseling depends upon the prin- ] pr 
theological curriculum that is alert to ciple of acceptance, which means that } sh 
the significance of the student as a per-_ the Christian pastor, having been ac- | in 
son. His ability to communicate the cepted by the power of Divine accept- } is! 
Gospel and to minister to people will ance, participates in a relationship with | M 
depend in part upon his freedom, one seeking help in such a way that the J o¢ 
maturity, and versatility as a person. latter may know himself to be accepted ] be 
For this reason, he should receive though unacceptable. Like other pro- | tt 
whatever help he needs to prepare him- __fessions the ministry needs to know and J} ir 
self as a person through whom Christ correlate the theory or theology of the | A 
will make his claim, whether it be op- ministry with practical application to J a 
portunity to participate in the educa- its task. Much yet needs to be done J vw 
tional processes of his training, to re- along this line because too many grad- it 
ceive counseling according to his need, uates of seminaries still possess a 1 
either from one of his teachers or from theory and content of their profession g 
a psychotherapist, and otherwise be which they seem unable to apply to t 
ministered to and directed. Pastoral their work with the result that they ( 
psychology has special responsibility in are confused, frustrated, and frag- é 


_ ty should also try to keep in focus the 


student as a person. The maintenance — 


of this coordinated focus is one of the 
chief tasks of pastoral theology. 
Another major educational respon- 
sibility of pastoral theology is the train- 
ing of ministers for their work. 
Courses should be provided that help 
. future ministers know and understand 
people, their development, their in- 


dividual and group relationships; to 
help the future ministers to know and 
understand themselves, their powers of 
relationship, and how to function as 
ministers in relation to others. As we 


tion in the merry-go-round of un- 
directed and unenlightened church and 
community activity. 


C. The Pastoral Function of Pastoral 
Theology 


The pastoral function of pastoral the- 


ology is to help us correlate within our- 


selves the power of God as revealed 
through Jesus Christ as the power of 


the personal, and the power of the per- | 


sonal as experienced in our human 


relations. Here is the source of recrea- | 


tion and redemption, and is the answer | 
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to the depersonalization of our indus- 


trial and technical society. The restored 
and renewed power of the personal is 
the secret and power of the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit and should be the 
unique power of the Church. The pas- 
toral theological principle for minis- 
try is the power of the personal with- 
out which the functions of preaching, 
teaching, pastoral care, worship, and 
administration are empty forms. Phil- 
lips Brooks told us that “preaching is 
the impartation of truth through per- 
sonality”; pastoral counseling is the 
provision of a new and healing relation- 
ship by the counselor for the old hurt- 
ing relationships that caused the par- 
ishioner to need a counselor; and 


‘Martin Buber identifies education as 


occurring in response to the “‘meeting” 
between teacher and pupil: “It is not 


the educative intention, but the meet- 


ing which is educationally fruitful.” 
And so pastoral theology seeks to keep 


alive this power of the personal which > 


was and is the restoring of God’s Sav- 
ing Action as the vital principle of all 
ministry which should inform and 
guide the use of all techniques of pas- 
toral care and complement the insights 
of pastoral psychology. It is also a nec- 
essary basis for the dialogical relation- 
ship between a questioning wore and 


_a believing Church. 


Another task of pastoral theology is 


to integrate the work of the minister, 
an integration which is especially diffi- 
cult now because of what Joseph Sit- 
tler called the macerated condition of 
the minister and his work. The power 
of the personal which in its greatest 
dimension is the mutual participation of 
God and man in the work of love is a 
principle which brings the complexity 


and diversity of ministerial function 


into clarifying order and single-hearted 
purposefulness. We have but one pur- 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally. disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. 

We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
child in whom you cate a special 
interest. 


Please write: 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS, Dept. F-0 
P. O. Box 4008 
Austin, Texas 


pose: to be persons in whom God’s re- 


conciliation of the world unto Himself 
is continued. For this work He uses 


‘our power of the personal to communi- 


cate His power of the personal as a 
means of accomplishing His purposes 
in the world. 3 


IV. The Future Work of Pastoral Theology 


The work of pastoral theology is far 
from finished; it is barely begun. The 
dialogue between theology and the so- 


cial sciences, between the human ques- 


tion and Gospel answer, between 
theory and practice, between minister 
and people, between the Church and 
the world, between God and man, must 
and will continue. And only out of that 
dialogue will come the answer to the 
problems and questions of our own 


age. Some of those questions are: 


1. What is the meaning of the Chris- 
tion faith in our time? What is the 
Christian style of life for the twentieth 
century? 

2. Where will we find the symbols 
that will bring together the meanings 
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of God and the meanings of man? 

3. What image should we have of 
the Church, of the ministry, of our- 
selves as ministers, that will liberate 
the dialogue between the Church and 
the world? 

4. What image of the Church will 
free the Church of its pre-occupation 
with its own welfare so that it can 
serve its God-given purpose in the 
world ? 

5. By what process of education can 
we make available to our ministers the 
insights of social dynamics and struc- 


tures so that they will be as under- © 


standing and relevant in their ministry 
- to the social order as they have become 
to the individual in his primary rela- 
tionships out of the insights of psy- 
chology ? 


These are important areas for study 
and those who are asking the questions 
will have begun to find answers to 
them. One source of answer to these 
questions is found in my present enter- 
prise which was born out of my ex- 
perience as a teacher of pastoral the- 
ology—The Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies. It is a center where 
ministers may continue, in the midst 
of their work, to be trained for their 
ministry. While teaching in seminary 


I discovered that there was a limit be-. 


yond which I could not go in preparing 
students for their future work. (This 
does not excuse seminaries from trying 
more adequately to train ministers for 
their work.) We also discovered that 
after they had had several years’ ex- 
perience as ministers, they were more 
teachable than they had ever been be- 


cause they are now asking questions 


out of their experience that prepared 
them for answers they could not hear 
earlier. All the sessions at the Institute 
are seminars; the study and discussion 
is based on the questions they bring 


out of their ministry. The problems of 
communication revealed there result 
from the ministers’ experiences of their 
people’s deafness to Biblical symbols 
and myths and their own deafness to 
the verbal and other symbols by which 
their people express the meanings of 
their lives. These problems are not 
academic; they are real and they are 
desperate. But the very acknowledg- 
ment and study and discussion of them 
begins to open the ministers to the 
possibilities of mutual communication 
between clergy and people, between 
Divine and human meanings through 
the joint employment of ancient and 


modern symbols of communication. 


Here images of themselves and of the 
Church are examined in relation to 
what they have been doing, and they 


discover how determinative images are 


for function. Here also they discover 
how hopeless a monological ministry is 
since its communication is one way 


and out of a tradition produced by a. 


previous generation. And so the need 
for a dialogical ministry is made clear 
and its nature is explored. 

Thus a.new field of service for pas- 
toral theology is opening which is an 
extension of its educational function, 
that is, to provide situations in which 
pastoral theologians out of their work 
as ministers, may, upon reflection on 
their work, raise questions and formu- 
late insights for further study of how 


they may help their people evaluate the - 


new life and meaning that is appearing 
in our time, and help them gather it 
up and offer it in meaningful worship 
that will correct and renew them and 
send them back to the creative task of 
living a human life. This is the chal- 
lenge to the Church today, and in the 
meeting of it pastoral theology, with 
its psychological, sociological, and the- 
ological resources, has its ane role 
to play. 
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Modern psychiatry has evolved insights which 
may enrich the Christian understanding of man 
tremendously; but we must also be aware that 
there is no real apprehension in the thought 
of Freud of the true dimension of the self- 


transcendent self. 


The Christian Moral Witness and Some 
Disciplines of Modern Culture _ 


UR CHRISTIAN faith is 
grounded in the conviction that 
in Christ we have the “wisdom and the 


power of God,” that is to say the final 


key for the understanding of life and 
for its fulfillment. But it is a sorry 
witness to the truth in Christ to treat 
the gospel as a kind of panacea for all 
the ills of human life and history, 
which will be efficacious if it is only 


believed with fervor. Such an inter- . 


pretation reduces the Christian faith to 
magic. On the contrary, we must ap- 


proach the problems of the Christian 


ministry and the witness to the truth 
of the gospel in terms of the scriptural 
precept, “By their fruits shall ye know 


them.” The only way of validating the 


Christian faith is to prove it a resource 
for overcoming the perils of both death 
and sin; and of relating ourselves to 


our neighbors creatively, thus fulfilling — 


the law of love. | | 
To overcome the perils of death and 
sin means to come to grips with the 


_ This article is a chapter from a forthcom- 
ing book, Making the Ministry Relevant, 
that is being edited by Dr. Hans Hofmann, 
Director of the University Project on Reli- 
gion and Mental Health, Harvard Univer- 
sity, to be published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Reprinted by permission, 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Vice President of the — 
Seminary, 
Charles A. Briggs Graduate 
Professor of Ethics 
and Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


incongruity of human existence, with 
the fact that man is so great and so 
small, or in Pascal’s phrase, “Such a 
monster, a prodigy, a worm.” He 
shares the brevity of life with all 
mortal creatures; but he is the one 
creature who knows that he will die, 
and is therefore anxious with the fear 
of death. His “sin” is, that he tries to 
avoid or obscure this human predica- 
ment by various forms of self-worship, 
grasping after security, power and 
wealth, and claiming to have a greater 
degree of wisdom and virtue than 


mortal creatures can have. The evils 


which arise perpetually in human his- 
tory are due,. not so much to “sloth” 
or the failure to fulfill human poten-_ 
tialities, but to what the Greek dram- 
atists called hybris and Augustine 
translated as superbia or pride. Human _ 
freedom can be destructive as well as 
creative, in short, because human _ be- 
ings refuse to accept the limited char- 
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acter of our creaturely finiteness and 
use their freedom for the sake of 


hiding their finiteness. Basically Pascal — 


is right, that we find “only in the 
simplicity of the Gospel, an answer for 
both the dignity and the misery of 
man.” The weakness of all or most 
rational philosophies is that they can’t 
digest the incongruity of human exist- 
ence; and, to quote Pascal again, 
“They tell man of his dignity and 
tempt him to pride or of his misery 
and tempt him to despair.” 

Whether Pascal was right in his 
analysis of the inadequacies of the 
philosophies, we are committed to the 
Christian faith as a key to the under- 
standing of the human situation. But 
an affirmation of this faith does not 
produce lives which validate it. The 
faith must be validated in the church 
by a ministry which helps men find 
themselves and know themselves in an 
increasingly complicated culture; and 
to establish some viable human com- 
munity in an increasingly complex 
technical civilization. Obviously this 
can not be done if the Christian minis- 
try does not maintain creative contact 


with all the disciplines. of culture. 


Fortunately the temptation of Euro- 
pean continental Protestantism, ex- 
pressed in Barthian thought, to guard 
the truth of the Christian faith by 
destroying all contacts with the dis- 
ciplines of culture, is not our tempta- 
tion, though we may suffer from a 
contrasting temptation, of losing the 
unique and distinctive sources of vitali- 
ty by a too subservient attitude toward 
the modern disciplines. “Liberal Prot- 
estantism”’ was, after all, the product 
of, the effort of the Christian church 
to come to terms with the outlook of 
the Enlightenment, which ended rather 
catastrophically by the abdication of 
the Christian tradition to the charac- 
teristic illusions of the Enlightenment 


February 


about both human nature and human 
history. | 

But this failure of Liberal Protes- 
tantism must not persuade the church 
as the bearer of the Christian faith to 
bury its treasure for the sake of pre- 
serving its purity. A new effort must 
be made to relate every truth and 
insight in any discipline of culture to 
the Christian interpretation of life, in 
order that we might be as helpful as 
possible to modern man, as he faces 
the perils of our contemporary culture 
and the greater perils to the integrity 
of spirit and to genuine community 
in a modern technical civilization. 

Such an effort must appropriate 
whatever insights are available and 


valuable in the disciplines of culture 


and must. reject those aspects of those 
disciplines, which either detract from 
the “dignity” of man by trying to 
fit him into a naturalistic frame of 
thought, thus denying his uniqueness, 
or which obscure his “misery” by 
obscuring the paradox that man’s cre- 


ative and destructive possibilities stem 


from the same radical nature of his 
freedom over nature. 


W* MUST analyze this task of a 


creative relation of our faith 
to our culture by distinguishing the 
disciplines, which might enrich the 
understanding of the human self as 
individual, more particularly the psy- 
chological disciplines and more specifi- 
cally those which are indebted to depth 
psychology ; and the social sciences and 
historical and political disciplines 
which may throw some light on the. 
problems of the human community. 
The second effort must be made in the 
light of a modest appreciation of the 
fact that it is not possible to fulfill the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” without under- 
standing all the patterns, laws, and 
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recurrences of the structure of the 
human community as it has existed 
through the ages and as it has ~—s 
oped in a technical age. 

In analyzing the relation of cine. 
cal instruction to psychiatric disci- 


plines, it is well to recall that many 
seminaries already possess chairs which 


may be entitled. “Religion and psychia- 


_ try” or which may bear the traditional 


title of ““Pastoral Theology” but in any 


case, which seek to make available 
_some degree of knowledge drawn from 


psychiatric disciplines for the purpose 
of making pastoral counseling wiser 
and more fruitful. Naturally these ef- 
forts in the realm of practical theology 
have hitherto been limited to the aspects 
of the human psyche where there is no 
clear dividing line between neurotic 
anxiety, which must be dealt with 
clinically, and “existential” anxiety 
which may be defined as the basic anxie- 


ty of human existence, a concomitant 
of human freedom and finiteness. The 


difference between neurotic and exis- 


tential anxiety spells the difference be- 


tween the ills which must be dealt with 


clinically and the basic religious prob- 


lems with which a religious counselor 
can and must deal. 

The general theory un d erlying 
courses in psychiatry theological 


should not prepare the counselor to 
deal clinically with neurotic problems, 
but to know enough about the symp- 
toms of neuroses to refer prospective 
patients to proper psychiatric special- 
ists. I do not challenge this theory, and 
I believe that this is still the limited 
function of courses. in religion and 
psychiatry. But I also see the possibili- 
ty of enlarged courses doing much more 


than preparing religious counselors to | 


discern the border and_ border-line 


cases. They might have the purpose of 


exploring the endless complexities of 
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the relation of love to self-love in the 


human self; of the creative and de-| 


structive possibilities of human free- 
dom. 


There is no reason to amend or 
change anything in the basic paradox 
in which Jesus himself puts the relation 
of self-love to love. That paradox is 
contained in the simple statement, 
“Whosoever seeketh to gain his life 
will lose it and who loses his life for 
my sake and the gospel will find it.” 
We could translate this paradox as 
follows: “Self-seeking is, if consistent- 
ly followed, destructive. The self is too 
large and too small for its greatness to 
be contained in its smallness. The self 


can not be itself within itself. It must. 


fulfill itself beyond itself. Therefore 
any consistent self-seeking means self- 
destruction. But, on the other hand, 
the Christian faith does not deny the 
legitimacy of self-realization. In this it 
is distinguished from both Buddhism 
and all forms of Christian mysticism, 
which seek the elimination of selfhood. 


The paradox states the attitude of the 
Christian faith toward the problem of 
love and self-realization succinctly and 
accurately. Self-realization is recog- 
nized as not only legitimate but desira- 
ble. But it cannot be the intended end 
of action. It can only be the by-product 
of self-giving. Augustine probably 
came closest to approximating the 
classical paradox in his teachings on 
love and self-love than any other theo- 
logian in his distinction between two 
forms of amor sui or self-love. The 
self which loves itself simply, declared 
Augustine, destroys itself; but the self 


which loves itself in God, truly loves — 


itself. Even this Augustinian formula 
is faulty, because his Neo-Platonic 
orientation prompted him to find no 
place for the love of the neighbor and 
to express the idea that the self must 
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February 


find itself in. terms of the self’s love 


of God. 
IERKEGAARD tries to solve the 


problem by suggesting that Jesus. 


did not rule out self-love in the well 
known love commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as _ thyself.” 


The “as thyself,’ according to Kierke-_ 


gaard, merely sets the norm. Jesus 
was saying in effect: ‘““You want to 
know how much you ought to love the 
neighbor? Your love of him ought to 
be equal to the degree of your self- 
love.” The trouble with this solution is 
that it does not exhaust the wisdom 
of the paradox about self-realization 


_and self-giving. 


Even with these defects, the theories 
of Augustine and Kierkegaard are 
superior to many theories both of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Catho- 


lic asceticism not only assumes that 


self-regard is unambiguously evil but 
that it can be suppressed by strenuous 
effort. Martin Luther’s strenuous anti- 
asceticism was due to his conviction, 
derived from his experience as a monk, 
that self-regard could not be suppress- 
ed out of a sense of duty. But he 
thought it might be overcome by grace. 
The question is whether Luther’s idea 
of agape in the state of grace was not 
too perfectionist, despite his well 
known simul justus et peccator, that is, 
his insistence that man redeemed, re- 
mained a sinner. Despite this insistence 
he certainly pictured the love of the 
“redeemed” man in too perfectionist 
terms. No one can be quite as un-self- 
regarding as Luther suggests in his 
description of the motives of the man 
who has been set free of self-regard 


by the assurance of divine forgiveness. 


If Luther was mistaken in his esti- 
mate, certainly the whole of nineteenth 
century Protestant liberalism, including 
the social gospel school, was mistaken 
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in regarding self-giving as a simple 


moral possibility. Practically no school 
of Christian thought fully explained 
the endless complexities and varieties 
of the combination of self-regard and 
love in all stages of human perfection 
and imperfection. These complexities, 
illuminating the endless varieties of 
self-giving and self-realization, may be 
said to represent the unsolved problem 
of the Christian understanding of the 
self’s moral and religious problem, or 
the understanding of the self in the 
twin dimenstons of its dignity and its 
misery. 

A superficial view of the possible 
contribution of depth psychology to- 
ward the solution of this problem may 


lead to pessimistic *conclusions. What 


possible contribution can be expected 


of either Freudian pessimism or Neo- 


Freudian optimism to this problem, 


one might well ask. 


‘Yet it is a fact that despite the 
obvious defects of both Freudian and 
Neo-Freudian thought, modern’ psy- 
chiatry has evolved insights about the 
relation of persistent self-regard to 
human creativity, which may enrich 
the Christian understanding of man 
tremendously. Freud is commonly 


credited for’ giving a scientific and 


naturalistic version of the Christian 
doctrine of original sin. It is true that 
Freudian pessimism is the closest ap- 
proximation of Christian realism in the 
context of modern naturalism. But the 
defects in this pessimism are obvious. 
There is no real apprehension in the 
thought of Freud of the true dimension 
of the self-transcendent self. The free- 
dom of the self to judge itself is 
obscured by the concept of the “super- 
ego,’ which is nothing more than the 
internalization of the 


not account for the individual dimen- 
sion of conscience, which makes it 


community’s. 
_ pressure upon the individual. It does 


possible for the individual, on occasion, 
to defy the community, though it does 
do justice to the social sources «of 
many of our moral judgments. Freud’s 
concept of the super-ego and the cul- 
tural super-ego, made necessary by the 
strictly naturalistic frame of his thought 
had the consequence of giving a- false 
account of the increasing tension be- 
tween the pleasure-seeking id and the 
demands of an ever more demanding 
super-ego, as civilization developed. 


The unnecessary pessimism was fully 


developed in his Civilization and its 
Discontents and was expressed in his 


memorable correspondence with Albert 


Einstein, in which, incidentally, two 
creative modern spirits joined issue on 
the basis of an untenable pessimism 
and an untenable optimism in regard 
to human nature. Actually the human 
self, and not a mythical “td,” is cre- 
ative and destructive on every level of 
civilization; creative in enlarging the 
realm of responsibility, destructive in 
corrupting the realm of values with 
egoistic taints. 


EFICIENT as the Freudian nat- 

uralistic version of the doctrine 
of “‘original sin” may be, it has definite 
advantages over the optimism of the 
neo-Freudians who sought to correct 
his mistakes, chiefly by attributing 
self-regard to social and_ historical 


causes rather than to purely biological 
ones. The most persuasive of the neo- 


Freudians was the late Harry Stack 
Sullivan (Interpersonal. Psychiatry) 
who attributed undue self-assertion to 
lack of security in the self’s period of 
infancy and therefore rightly asserted 
that the capacity to love was drawn 
from the security of being loved. But 
unfortunately this valid scientific anal- 
ysis of specific forms on undue self- 
assertion gave rise to rather optimistic 
efforts to eliminate “self-love” entirely 
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by teaching the “mothering one” to 
give the infant “uncritical love” 
(Brock Chisholm). This not only 
made the poor mothers responsible for 
all forms of undue self-assertion but 
persuaded them (if their common 
sense did not fortunately resist this 
scientific advice) to spoil the child by 
indiscriminate and sentimental “love.” 
Karen Horney, one of the most crea- 
tive of the neo-Freudians not only 
derived undue self-assertion from the 
insecurities of a ‘capitalistic’ culture, 
but sincerely believed that an adequate 
psychiatry would eliminate this evil. 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
even more extravagant optimism of 
Erich Fromm expressed in Man for 
Himself and developed to the final 
pitch of absurdity in his Sane Society, 
in which all the rationalistic, optimistic 
illusions of a Condorcet reappear in 
psychological garb. 

But despite these extravagant forms 
of pessimism of pure Freudianism and 
the extravagant optimism of the neo- 
Freudians, modern psychiatry has de- 
veloped a rather more valid account 
of the relation of self-regarding mo- 
tives to creative ones, not only than 
Freudian or neo-Freudian accounts 
but than conventional religious or 
Christian interpretations. It gives a 
valid account of the endless forms of 
interpenetration between “ambition” 


and the sense of responsibility for our» 


neighbors, which must be appropriated 
if Christian thought is not to fall into 
either one of the two errors: the liberal 
Christian error of regarding the love 
of the neighbor and sacrifice for the 
neighbor as a simple moral possibility, 
or the error which infects much or- 
thodox thought, which regards all 
forms of “self-love” as simply evil. It 
is, incidentally, not merely polemical 
distortion which persuades some dis- 
ciplines of modern culture (economics 


February 


for instance) to regard Christian 
thought as irrelevant because it al- 


legedly thinks it a simple possibility to 
exchange the “profit motive” for the 
“service motive.” Other disciplines 


dismiss the Christian interpretation of 


human nature because they think it 
implies the doctrine of “total depravi- 
ty.”” While this is an error, it is an un- 
derstandable one. . 

In short, Christian thought has 
much to learn from modern psychiatry 
in assessing the human situation. It 
must not be deviated from this task by 
polemical attitudes toward either 


-Freudianism or neo-Freudianism. We 


must strive in all humility to enrich 
the basic insights about human nature, 


as we have it in Biblical faith, by - 


whatever light may be thrown upon the 
human situation by any of the dis- 
ciplines of modern culture. We cannot 
scorn insights in which truth has been 
distilled from the half truths of both 
Freudianism and_ neo --Freudianism, 
particularly when that truth corrects 
the half truths of both Christian pes- 
simism and Christian optimism. 


iB THE psychological disciplines are 
needed to enrich and correct Chris- 
tian insights about the relation of love 
and self-love in the human soul, the 
disciplines of the social and historical 


sciences are equally needed if we are to 


make the love commandment relevant 


to problems of justice, which have be- - 


come particularly perplexing in a téch- 
nical civilization and in a nuclear age. 
The love commandment is basic both 
for describing the laws of self-fulfill- 
ment of the individual and for describ- 
ing the ideal harmony of the commu- 
nity. That harmony requiries that we do 
not seek our own but the good of the 
neighbor. But this ideal harmony can 
only be an ultimate goal, and cannot 
be directly relevant to a “sinful” world 
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in which individual and collective self- 
interests persist in power and where 


conflicting claims must be arbitrated by 


some calculus of justice. We need, in 
other words, a way of making justice 
the servant and instrument of love, 
while recognizing that the principles of 
love are the ultimate norms of human 
freedom, which cannot be chartered 
or channeled into any specific law. We 
need standards of justice not only to 
arbitrate the conflicting interests of 
men and nations, but also to define 
norms for man as creature who is 
something less than free spirit. He is 
enmeshed in. all the forms of natural 


life.) and these forms and forces, his 


heterosexuality for instance, demand 
moral norms, in which love must be 
compounded with particular standards, 
congruent to the mixture of freedom 
and necessity in human nature. It is, 
for instance, significant that the norm 
for the sexual partnership between man 
and woman, should have been spelt out 
in terms of fidelity to and stability of 
that partnership. Fidelity is a form of 
love and the stability of the partner- 
ship is meant to do justice both to the 
intimacy of the partnership, and the in- 
terests of the children which are the 
fruit of the union. 


The Christian faith has rigorously 


held to the standard of monogamous 
fidelity with very good reason, though 
it may be questioned, whether it is ad- 
visable to make the standard of ab- 
solute indissolubility so inflexible, when 


; love no longer cements the union, 
which, ideally at least, requires grace 


rather than duty, as its binding force. 
But a discussion of this detailed prob- 
lem is premature. We must consider 


the total problem of proximate moral 


norms, their sources and their relation 
to the law of love, if we are to explore 
the contribution of the disciplines of 
culture to an adequate Protestant ethic. 
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‘or Aristotelian) ontology. 


— bani this task we 
must briefly consider the virtues 
and defects of a Catholic. social ethic. 
Its virtues can be briefly defined as 
consisting of a sense of the community 
and of social necessities superior to- 
Protestant individualism ; and of an in- 
clination to derive norms of justice 
from rational calculations or rights, 
which is superior to either the Bibli- 
cism of orthodox Protestantism or the 
effort to swallow all proximate norms 
in a love perfectionism of liberal Prot- 
estantism. Its defects are the too radi- 
cal separation of the norm of love and 
the norm of justice, involving the divi- © 
sion of the Christian community into 
first class (the ascetics) and second 
class Christians. The second defect is 
that its “natural law” standards of jus- 
tice are based upon a classical (Stoic 
Therefore 
they do not provide for the endless con-_ 
tingent and variable concretions in his- 
tory. Catholic natural law is too inflexi- 
ble to deal adequately with concrete 
historical occasion; and this defect is 
apparent even when modern Catholic 
theologians make use of Aristotle’s and 
Thomas Aquinas’ suggestion that the 
application of general rules to par- 
ticular occasions and contingent cir- 
cumstances, must permit a good deal of 
freedom. 

The fact that Catholicism is caught 
with the absolute standard of the pro- 
hibition of contraception in a_ neo- 
Malthusian age, proves that its natural 
law is too inflexible for the realities of 
an unpredictable history. On another 
level, the essentially correct conception 
of a “just war” evidently contains too 
precise definitions of the prerequisites | 
of justice. Among’ these prerequisites 
are that the “means of war must be 
proportioned to the ends in view.” 
Nothing could be more logical than 
such a requirement ; but it is rather 1 ir- 
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relevant in a day in which we have 
peace by a “balance of terror’ and can- 
not afford either to use the dread in- 
struments or to renounce their prospec- 
tive use. Significantly the Church does 
not insist upon this clear requirement 
of a just war in our age though, if I 
remember rightly, the late Pope made 
some tentative suggestions along that 
line which have not been followed. 

It is not because we are Protestants, 
rather than Catholics, that we must 
dispense with moral norms which rely 
on deductions and assume fixed forms 
and “‘essences” to guide us in our re- 
sponsibilities in the varied configura- 
tions of history, but because the cir- 
cumstances of a technical age shift the 
essential conditions of life so rapidly 
that we must determine the right action 
in unprecedented situations by a true 
analysis of the factors and interests 
involved in our choices. In short we are 
forced as never before to be thoroughly 
pragmatic in our proximate norms, 
holding still to the general standard of 
the love commandment for our ultimate 
norm. As religious and moral guides in 
our harassed and perplexed age, we 
cannot be wisely pragmatic without 
availing ourselves of every form of 
knowledge about the social and eco- 
nomic realities of our national commu- 
nity and the strategic realities in the 
international realm. We require not 
only knowledge of the historic facts but 
of the standards which have been de- 
veloped in each form of human togeth- 
erness. In the political realm, for in- 
stance, the long history of human com- 
munity reveals that a tolerable justice 
and harmony can be established only by 
balancing, deflecting, and harnessing 
conflicting and competitive interests 
and, occasionally, by suppressing them 
in the interests of the total community. 
We have also learned that politics deals 
with: power, and that power is some- 


thing more than force. The power of a 
government is its authority, derived 
from its prestige, to use force in order 
to coerce recalcitrant forces and inter- 


ests. If there is a peril that the politi 


cal order should encourage cynicism 
and tempt relativists to make either in- 
terest or power ends rather than 
means, these errors can certainly not be 
refuted by a sentimental approach to 
the political realities, which preaches 
ideals with no relevance to the stuff of 
history which norms must master. In 
other words, the moral teacher must 
know something about the standards 
which are the stuff of political philoso- 
phy. 


HE PROBLEMS of economic 
justice may be even more impor- 
tant in an industrial civilization than 
those of the political order. They can- 
not in any case be sharply separated 
from the latter. Significantly the course 


of history in all the healthy democra- 


cies has refuted the dogmatism of both 
the old liberalism and of collectivism. 
The basic securities of a “welfare state” 
are the accepted norms of economic life 
but rigorous “planning” has not proved 
as effective as a mixed economy. The 
moral leader must know the reason for 


this development so that he will not in-. 


troduce an irrelevant individualism 
(embodied for instance in the “right to 
work” laws) or belatedly suggest that 
it is the function of the Christian faith 
to substitute the “service motive’’ for 
the “profit motive,” one of the notes of 
sentimental moralism in the otherwise 
creative “social gospel.” It is, inciden- 
tally, worth recording that the Catholic 
Church, which I have criticized for be- 
ing informed in its moral judgments 
by a too inflexible “natural law,” has 
rather consistently been wiser in guid- 
ing the conscience of the faithful about 
the requirements of social justice in a 
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highly collectivised society, where big 


government, big business and big labor | 


are necessary evils, than has the Prot- 
estant Church with its, vestigial in- 
dividualism, inherited from a previous 
age. The stand of the church on the 
“right to work” laws, which it rather 
consistently condemned as incompati- 


ble with justice in a mass society, is a 


case in point. 
Next to the issue of economic jus- 
tice, the issue of racial justice looms as 


equally important and perhaps more. 


poignant than any issue facing the na- 
tion. The primary requisites for facing 


the issue on the part of the church are » 


loyalty to our basic affirmation of a 
conception of a common humanity, 
transcending our ethnic loyalties, 
(“God has made in one blood all the 


nations of men”); and integrity in 


standing for the “rights of man” 
against the pressures of tradition and 
custom. But it is also necessary to 
recognize the genuine, rather than 
purely racist, concerns, which inform 
decent people, who are opposed, for in- 


stance, to integrated schools. This re- - 


quires knowledge about the facts of the 
basic inherent equality of all races and 


the historic inequalities, created by the 


very inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities which integration is designed 


to correct but which cannot be over-. 


come quickly: enough to prevent par- 
ents from harboring justified fears 
about the adequacy of the education for 
their children. On the issue of in- 


tegrated schools we need empirical — 


knowledge to support and to qualify 
both the basic universalism of Chris- 
tion ethics and the religious reservation, 
succinctly expressed in the words, 
“Judge not that ye be not judged.” We 
must combine ethical rigor with avoid- 
ance of the complacent self-righteous- 


ness which tainted the anti-slavery — 


cause in the days before the Civil War. 
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The avoidance of self-righteousness is 
primarily a religious problem and de- 
pends upon the religious insight about 
the involvement of all men m a com- 
mon guilt. But this religious emphasis 
becomes formal and empty if it is not 
implemented by detailed moral and so- 


cial apprehensions of the complexities. 


of the issues involved. 


HERE remains the final issue, 

which harasses the conscience of 
the whole world, for it concerns the 
ethical and religious dimensions of the 
cold war and the nuclear dilemma. Any 
moral guidance on these complex is- 
sues of the international situation, must 
be informed by sufficient historical 
maturity to avoid at least two dangers. 
The one danger is to deal with the 


loyalty of a nation to its own civiliza- _ 


tion as being ignobly “selfish,” and 
therefore to counsel unilateral disarma- 
ment as a “Christian” act of sacrifice 
in the interest of peace. The other dan- 
ger is to be heedless of the historical 
developments on both sides of the iron 
curtain so that we interpret the strug- 
gle in purely moral terms as a conflict 
between democracy and despotism. 
We ought to have enough knowledge 
to realize that the Russian system has 
evolved, not into a democracy, but into 
an efficient technical civilization of im- 
mense attractive power to the agrarian 
and underdeveloped nations of Asia 
and Africa. There is furthermore the 
necessity of understanding both the 
hazards and the tragic necessity of 
preserving the “balance of terror” 
upon which peace is_ precariously 


founded. We ought to know enough 
about the inherent moral ambiguities 
of the political order to know that this 
international situation is typical of the 
whole political realm and is unique 
only in the degree of its. ambiguity, 


~The nuclear dilemma reminds us in a 


vivid way that one of the real tasks of 
Christian ethics in our day is to accept 
the moral ambiguity of the political or- 
der, resisting both the sectarian and 
the secular perfectionist effort to sur- 
mount moral ambiguity by some simple 
moralism, but. to put this kind of Chris- 


tian realism in the service of justice | 


rather than in the service of some 
status quo, as has been the tendency of 
all Christian realistic appraisals of 


politics, whether Catholic, Calvinist, or 


Lutheran. 

In short, there is no escape from the 
task of establishing proximate norms of 
justice to become the instruments of 
love in the complex competitions of 
both the domestic and the international 


community. This task can be accom- 


plished in the framework of Protestant 
doctrine and the rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances of a technical culture, only 
if theological learning avails itself of 
all the disciplines of modern education 
and culture, particularly the historical 
sciences which put us in contact, both 
with the present facts of modern life 


-and with the perennial and recurring 


patterns of the political and economic 


order. If we fail to make use of these 


disciplines, our witness to this genera- 
tion will fall below that of Catholic 


_ Christianity, despite the obvious in- 
adequacies of its natural law theories. — 


“You have young people with recent conflicts who are attached to you 
personally, and who are in a suitable state for sublimation and indeed for its 


most convenient form—religious sublimation .. . 


You are in the fortunate 


position of leading them on to God and reconstructing the conditions of earlier 
times, fortunate at least in the one respect that religous piety stifles neurosis.’ 
4-From a letter of FREUD to Oscar PFISTER in Sigmund Freud, 
Life and Work, Vol. 2, — Press, London 
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Notes 


DR. BONNELL ON MORAL DECLINE 


The United States is experiencing a 
“strange paradox of moral decline and 
religious revival,” said the Rev. Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell recently in a 
sermon at the Fifth Avenue Presbyter- 


Church in New York City. (Dr. 


Bonnell is a charter member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board.) ‘Church 
membership is increasing far beyond 
the population growth,” he asserted. 
“Church budgets are steadily climbing 
to new records. 


Church attendance is at a higher point 
than in former years. Religious books 
and movies are continuing to interest 
the American public. 

‘Despite all these supposed signs of 
progress, thoughtful religious leaders 


see little reason for self-congratulation 


on the part of the churches. In glaring 
contradiction to religious advance is the 
appalling increase in crime. Another 
new record for crime statistics has been 
established, with teenagers in the lead. 

“Iequally disturbing is the break- 
down of American homes. This failure 


of marriage threatens the foundations — 
of the nation. Racial antagonisms and 


hates are raging afresh, and the lack of 
personal discipline in the nation’s drink- 


ing habits is reflected in the mounting | 


toll of alcoholism. 
“Religion and morality. belong to- 


gether, and whenever one of them suf-. 


More million-dollar — 
churches are being built annually than» 
at any other time in our nation’s history. | 


fers a decline, the other will not pros- 
per long. | 

“The remedy for the disturbing con- 
tradictions in present day religion is 
not a decrease in religious fervor but an 
advance in moral practice. Religion, to 
be vital, must manifest itself in daily 
living ; that is, in moral lives. 

“Valid religion is the reverent re- 
sponse that one person makes to 
another. Christianity that is lived out of 
its social context will cease to be 


‘Christian.”’ 


LACK OF INNER SPIRITUAL RESOURCES 


More people turn to the minister. 
today for counseling, said the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the — 
National Council of Churches (and a 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board) in his recent address to the 
members of the General Board of the 
National Council, “but this counseling 
load should be a warning of the lack 
of inner spiritual resources of the 
American. people despite increased 
church membership.” He noted that 
young people seem “more mixed up 
than ever.”” These, and other problems 
are signs, Dr. Dahlberg stated, that we 
are failing to preach the gospel with 
sufficient penetration and power to 
make people morally self-reliant. “We 
stand in need of a mission to the nation 
that will unite all the churches in a 


moral and spiritual crusade, something 


more than the promotion of church 
membership,” Dr. Dahlberg asserted. 
“In the magnificent space age. now 
dawning, we must not permit the mind 
of man to occupy itself with grubbing 
among the stars for space platforms 
and missile bases. We must recall the 
human soul to the Bethlehem’ vision 
and the voices singing among the stars: 
‘Glory to God in.the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to men.’ ” | 
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NOW all in ONE book—the newest 
and greatest insights into 


NSIONS 
Y 


E. OATES 


ask for this $4.50 ASSOCIATION 
PRESS book at your bookstore 


INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS 
Lakeville Connecticut 
Seminar-Workshop Aug. 19-Sept. 3 
Information on request 


Alfred Korzybski’s books: 
Science and Sanity, $10.25 
Manhood of Humanity, $5.20 


Prepaid orders by mail. 


Dr. Dahlberg also addressed the 
Board on the current controversy re- 
garding the population ex plosion: 
“Two choices are before us. Either we 
face realistically the question of limit- 
ing the birth rate or we must take 
decisive steps toward diverting some of 
the 41 billion dollars we now spend for 
military defense to the much more 


important and urgent matter of edu- 


cational defense.”’ 

Dr. Dahlberg has recently been on 
a world mission for the Protestant and 
astern Orthodox interchurch body, 
which included a visit to Okinawa, 
Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 


A YOUTH MINISTRY 


The present youth programs of 
America’s Protestant churches are not 
meeting the real needs of the teenagers 
in a world of increasing social and 
economic change. This was the essence 
of a report delivered to the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches by the Rev. Donald O. New- 
by, executive secretary of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. However, 
Mr. Newby reported that steps are be- 
ing taken to devise a more effective 
ministry to youth in consultations now 


underway across the country. (A  spe- 
cial issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY to 


be published during the latter part of 


this year under the joint guest editor- 


ship of Dr. Perry LeFevre and Dr, 


Ross Snyder will deal with thts im- 
portant issue facing the ministers and 
the churches of America. ) 


WORKSHOP ON PASTORAL CARE 
AND COUNSELING 


February | 


A Workshop on Pastoral Care and 


Counseling directed by Dr. Wayne E. 
Oates, Professor of Psychology of 


Religion, Southern Baptist Theological. 


Seminary (and a charter member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board), was 
held on January 4-6, 1960, at Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. The pur- 
pose of the Workshop was “to help the 
pastor more effectively serve in areas 
of emotional and spiritual problems.” 
Under Dr. Oates’ direction, the Work- 
shop included examinations of inter- 


view material submitted by each pastor | 


attending the Workshop, as well as 


person, a marital interview, a conver- 


sation with an alcoholic. The emphasis 


was on areas and interviews with 
which the pastor has most difficulty. 


DR. ROLLO MAY 


Dr. Rollo May, psychoanalyst and 
fellow of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis 
and Psychology (and a charter mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board), 
will address the presidential session of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 


ciation at its annual meeting on Feb- 


ruary 25-27, 1960, in Chicago. 

Dr. May is also serving as chairman 
of the recently organized American 
Association of Existential Psychology 
and Psychiatry and co-editor of its 
journal, “Existential Inquiries.” 


discussions of a call upon a sick per- » 
son, a dying person, a grief suffering 


RELIGIOUS DIM 
OF PERSONALIT 
by WAYNE | 


The Pastoral Director, 


1960 NOTES AND NEWS 


SEMINAR ON PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


Chaplain Delbert S. Maher, Protes- 
tant Teaching Chaplain at the Norwich 
State Hospital, Norwich, Connecticut, 
reports that an all-day seminar for 
ministers on premarital counseling is 


taking place on February 1, 1960, at — 


the hospital. 
MINISTERS’ WEEK AT 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Minis- 
ters’ Week took place on January 25- 


28, 1960, at the University of Chicago, | 


which included lectures on preaching 
by Dr. Roy Pearson, an address by 
Dr. Herbert Stroup, Professor of Soci- 


ology and Anthropology and Dean of © 


Students, Brooklyn College, on “A 
Sociologist Faces the Predicament of 
Religion and Social Work” (this is the 
annual Florence Walker Memorial 
Lecture, given last year by Seward 
Hiltner and published in our special 
issue on the Minister and His Com- 


munity, June, 1959). Several classes 


during Ministers’ Week were held by 
Dr. Hiltner on the theme of Images 
and Tasks of the Ministry Today. (1) 
(2): The 
Preacher, (3) The Pastoral Caller and 


Counselor. 


ANTON BOISEN HONORED 


Dr. Anton T. Boisen, a pioneer in 
the field of chaplaincy service to mental 
patients, was honored at the twelfth an- 
nual meeting held Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, recently by the Associa- 
tion of Mental Hospital Chaplains. The 
Association, as part of its honoring of 
Dr. Boisen, has established the “Anton 


T. Boisen Award” which will be made 
by the Association to a hospital chaplain — 
who has done outstanding work in his 
field. 
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SAMPLE KIT 
free 
with Catalog 


(25 cents) 


Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists i in 
the field of counseling. 

Designed to help overcome fear, 
loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


Send 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Official Journal of the 
National Council on Family Relations* 


ee articles to appear in the ated 1960 
issue... 


THE TRAUMA OF CHILDREN WHEN 
PARENTS DIVORCE 
Judson T. Landis, University of California 


GROUP THERAPY WITH MARRIED 
COUPLES 


Clayton L. Boyer, V. A, Hospital, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH: A CASE STUDY APPROACH 
William Westley and Nathan Epstein, 
McGill University 


EFFECTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
MOTHERS ON PARENTAL POWER RE- 
LATIONS AND THE DIVISION OF HOUSE- 
HOLD TASKS 
Lois W. Hoffman, University of Michigan 
ver gt" OF EIGHTH GRADE GIRLS TO 
TALK ON SEX 
ae Poffenberger, University of 
California, Davis 
- And other articles of research and interpreta- 
tion of family life. 
Subscription to Marriage and Family Living, 
$7.50 yearly: 
*1219 University Avenue, S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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MEANING. OF DEATH, 
Edited by Herman Feifel (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Blakiston Div., 
1959, pp. 351—$6.50; special price 
to Book Club members, $4.95). 
(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


The Meaning of Death is an anthol-_ 


ogy of scholarly information and _ re- 
search on the subject of death present- 
ed by the leading representatives of 
many disciplines including anthropolo- 
gy, art, literature, medicine, philosophy, 
physiology, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 
psychology, and religion. The editor, 
Dr. Herman Feifel, warns that “there 
is no pretense of providing definitive 


answers,’ and that those who seek an_ 


integration of the available information 
“are likely to be disappointed.” The 
editor is perhaps too modest, for, al- 
though there is no attempt to develop 
a systematic thanatology in this vol- 
ume, there is an amazing unity of 
materials which provide an excellent 
base for the development of such a 
thanatology. The task of description, 
which in any event would have to be 
undertaken before a philosophical eval- 
uation could be ‘achieved, is here most 


adequately carried out and the book is | 


superby edited—the lack of repetition 
in the materials being one proof of it. 
The study of divided into four main 


parts. Part I is theoretical and sets 
forth the various -philosophical and 


theological outlooks ,on death as we 


find them in Carl Jung, Paul Tillich, 
the [¢xistentialists, and others. Part II 
is developmental; it presents the sub- 
ject of death as viewed by children and 
adolescents, by normal and mentally 


ill persons. Part III, cultural and reli-: 


gious, traces the outlines of the death 
concept in modern literature and_ art, 


in the attitudes and mourning practices — 


of primitive societies, and in the han- 
dling of grief in contemporary religious 
practices. Part IV, clinical and experi- 
mental, studies personality factors in 
dying patients; the medical care of 
patients in terminal illness ; the person- 


ality syndromes of doctors when con- 


fronted by dying patients; the effec- 
tiveness of religion in mitigating the 
anxiety of death; the logic (or “cata- 
logic’) of suicides; and the phenome- 
non of unexplained sudden deafh in 
animals and men. Part V is a critical 
evaluation of all the papers by Dr. 
Gardner Murphy, Director of Research 
at the Menninger Foundation. 
Sociologists, philosophers, and_ stu- 
dents of culture will find here an 
interesting body of information and 
reflection seasoned suitably with the 
dialectic of criticism. Walter Kaufman’s 


rollicking frolic with Heidegger is a 


delightful morsel, *“‘philosophically rich 


as em. 


and verbally facile, 
gests. But the volume is not for, philos- 
-ophers alone. Ministers, doctors, social 
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as Murphy sug- 


workers, hospital chaplains—any who 


belong to the healing-helping profes- 


sions —will find their concerns mirror- 
ed here. August Kasper’s chapter, 
“The Doctor and Death,” could, for 
example, be transposed to the situation 
of the minister or the social worker 
almost without change and these would 


find their own predicaments illumi- 
nated by this exposition of counter-— 
transferences in the presence of death. 


This many-faceted approach suggests 


to the reader that the anxiety of death 
is not one thing but many. Death wears 
_a different guise for different people — 


—to one it is a wall; to another, a gate. 
In a day when preoccupation with 
death runs high, in a day when the old 


landmarks have been obscured or ob-— 


literated, it is good, as a beginning, to 
see in bold relief the deep conflicts in 
our culture as it confronts the inevita- 
ble fact of death. Viewing the. pano- 
rama makes one feel that there must 
be a right way of dying and _ that 
perhaps the basic mandate of all exist- 
ence is that every man shall earn the 
reward of dying fittingly. The formula 


_for claiming the right to die and the 
prescription for dying in peace, with 
hope rather than hopelessly, are not, 


however, written in this study since its 
aim was not to present a systematic 
thanatology. That remains to be done, 


but the discerning reader will find 


much here to assist him in the con- 
struction of his own bridge across that 


immovable divide which ‘separates time 
from eternity. 


H, Furceson 
Professor of Preaching 
and Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


outline of three divisions: 
jem”; “What We Did’: 


HE POWER OF GOD IN A 
PARISH PROGRAM by Joseph 

Ik. McCabe (Westminster Press, 

1959, pp. 164—$3.50) 

(This book was a recent Divideul 
selection. of the Pastoral Psyc holog gy 
Book Club.) 

The author states his conviction that 
the local parish church is the “most 
strategic outpost of the Kingdom,” and 
proceeds to record some helpful ex- 


-periences that occurred in one such 


church. He does not attempt to formu- 
late an ordered program for a church 
and its organizations, but rather to 
share specific ideas and activities that 
were tried with marked success. Al- 
though’ the book does not claim to be 
a “how to do it’ book, the minister 
who reads it will receive many valuable 
suggestions and may well resolve to try 
similar practices in his own parish. 
All but one chapter follows a basic 
“The Prob- 
“The Re- 
sults.” The problem pertaining to the 
given needs and areas of work is 
analyzed in the light of the local situa- 
tion. The author, who was the minister 
in the parish described, shows remark- 
able originality in arriving at a suitable 
method to face each problem. This is 
no trite treatment of routine parish 
needs. Practical but unique methods 
are employed that never lose sight of 
the individual and the major role of 
the minister and the church organiza- 
tion in a parish. The reader will not 
be surprised, therefore, at the results 
which are objectively recorded. 
Problems treated are those of pas- 
toral visitation, counseling, instruction 
of new members, evangelism, the fu- 
neral, the wedding, baptism, steward- 
ship, a ministry of prayer meetings in 
homes, and attempts to strengthen the 
fellowship through spiritual discipline. 
Perhaps every reader will differ with 
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the author at one place or another and 
will note what he considers to be 


limitations in approach. Indeed, the 


author himself might revise some as- 
pects of his program in a different 
parish. Herein resides’ part of the 
worth of the book. Rather than deal in 
generalities and relate formal pro- 
grams, this book is fresh in that the 
reader sees a “live” situation and the 


power of God at work in it. The 


thoughtful reader, therefore, will find 
here a book that sets the parish pro- 
gram in its proper dimensions. Minis- 
ters especially will quickly recognize 


its worth and will read it with delight 


and much profit. 


—G. Wittis BENNETT 
Associate Professor of 
Christian Ethics 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


| HAT PRESENT-DAY THE- 
OLOGIANS ARE THINK- 
ING by Daniel Day Williams. (Har- 


per & Brothers, 1959. Revised edi- 


tion, pp. 190—$3.00) 


This is the second and revised ver- | 


sion of a book which first appeared in 
1952 and has since established its firm 
place in the theological literature of 
this country. It takes a special person- 
ality to compile such a book. Based on 
the careful and discriminating study of 
an immense amount of theological 
literature, the writing shows a keen 
grasp of the essential combined with a 
congenial evaluation of theological con- 
tributions in their context. It is simply 
amazing that Professor Williams of 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York should be able to focus in not 
even two hundred small pages the main 
issues of present-day theology and 
their treatment by representative think- 
ers in the field.. Yet the author 
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achieves even more. Almost in a con- 
versational tone the reader is led by a 
lucid style and unpolemic argumenta- 
tion into a real appreciation of how the 


Christian faith today attempts to be 


both relevant and true to its heritage, 

This very comprehensive but never 
unduly drawn out report on modern 
theological thought is strategically 
structured within four themes. They 


themselves express the creative tension 


through which Christianity has_ suc- 
ceeded to undergo changes without los- 
ing its identity. The juxtaposition be- 


*>tween the Bible and the Christian 


Truth permits an adequate epistemolo- 
gical discussion of the relationship 
between biblical theology and philoso- 
phy of religion. Certainly not less 
acute is the continual tension between 
Christian ethics and the given social 
structure. This leads to a very succinct 
account of the different theolegical ap- 


proaches which try to bring together 
the historicity of the person of Jesus 


of Nazareth with the Christ figure in 
its centrality for Christian faith and 
piety. This inevitably calls for what 
turned out to be a surprisingly indi- 


cative consideration of how modern 


day theologians understand the place 
and function of the church in this 
world. 

One can only begin to appreciate 
fully the significance and value of this 
short compendium if one is at least 
slightly acquainted with the difficulties 


which confront a theological student 


when he tries to disentangle and cor- 
relate again the different theological 
streams and opinions in our time. Even 
a conscientious student who partly suc- 
ceeds in this endeavor, finds himself all 


too soon in his parish loaded down with 


his diverse pastoral duties and practi- 
cally unable to find the leisure and the 
energy to do any further theological 
studying on his own. The lack of 
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sophistication on the part of our aver- 
age ministers in their own specific 
fields is more than merely a shame and 
disqualification for a professional group 
to whom so many of our parishioners 
look for instruction and guidance. So 
often when one embarks on a very sim- 
ple theological discussion with a lay- 
man the result is utterly discouraging. 
It is literally unbelievable how. any 
given devout church goer draws a 
startled blank when it comes to for- 
mulating the intellectual implications 
of his own. cherished faith. Most of 
them are not even aware of their latent 
ignorance which compares unfavorably 
with their detailed knowledge of the 
current baseball scores or the mechan- 
ics of their car. 
It is, therefore, with a feel of ur- 
gency that one wishes this small and 
unpretentious book in the hands-.of as 


many ministers and lay people as pos- 


sible. The small investment in buying 
this book is more than compensated for 
by the undemanding opening up of a 
new vista which stands for the most 
crucial factor in the fight for survival 
of our Western culture. 

Without any disregard for ine ex- 
cellence of this small work it is only 
fair to point out.some of its inevitable 
shortcomings. To say the least it is very 
dangerous to unfold present-day the- 
ological thinking without pointing out 


adequately its positive or negative root-_ 


age in the past. Furthermore, it is mis- 
leading to disregard to a large extent 
the peculiar cultural setting in which 
this theological thinking is going on 
today. This gives the false impression 


_ that theology is and can be an isolated 


intellectual activity instead of a sen- 


- sitive religious response to the human 


predicament in our time. Shortness is 


a virtue but does not always escape the. 
ill fate of generalizing unduly, of cut- 


ting out theological statements and 
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Excellence 
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best, are your best in a 
BENTLEY & SIMON pul- 
pit robe. Hand-sewn and 
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quality way. 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


OMNDOD 


Write for 
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neglecting the broad context in which 
they are imbedded. It is for this reason 
that some of the theological authors 
quoted in this book appear to be capri- 
cious in singling out the issues and in- 
tolerably annunciating in their state- 
ments. The mild irenics which the 
author puts on otherwise quite fervent 
theological conversations makes for a 
wonderfully peaceful vision of col- 
laborating theological minds. But it 
also smooths over real and necessary 
differences and thus hardly .captivates 


_but rather encourages window-shop- 


ping on the part of the reader. 

One point, in this context, has cer- 
tainly to be borne in mind. It is general- 
ly true, but especially on the Ameri- 
can scene, that many a_ theological 
teacher who influences his students and 
hence prospective ministers profoundly 
in the classroom hardly finds the time 
or inclination to put his thoughts into 


-a book, or he covers his original con- 


tributions with so traditional 
proot texts that the impact is practical- 
lv lost. It would be inaccurate and un- 
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just to judge the potency of contem- 


porary American theology by its rep- 
resentation in this volume. 

The real test for such an integrative 
bird’s-eve view of theology in our day 
arises with the reader's reaction. If he 
does not feel that the presented discus- 
sion is indeed a life or death matter in 
which no one can remain indifferent 
but must take a self-commiutting stand, 
then this is a judgment upon the way 
the material is presented as well as the 
unmediate relevance of the course 
which theological thought takes today. 
As long as the Christian faith can be 
perceived as a socially very acceptable 
prestige hobby of those who do not 
have to worry, even additional ac- 
curate information like we receive from 
this volume will not do. Perhaps it is 
the involuntary effect which the study 
of such writing has on us, but it is very 
hard for the reader to envision that 
things would not be practically the 
same even if the theologians had a dif- 
ferent appraisal of the Christian tradi- 
tion or found other solutions to prob- 
lems which seem only to them to be 
acute. One has the creeping suspicion 
that it is not so important ‘what 
present-day theologians are thinking” 
but rather whether they should not be 
concerning themselves with more burn- 
ing issues. 

—Hans HorMANN 
Director of the 
Unwersity Project on 
Religion and Mental Health 
Harvard University 
MAN? A 


1S 


Symposium of Theology, Psy- 
chology, and Psychiatry. (Concordia. 
Publishing House, 1958, pp. 340-- 
$3.50 ) 

What happens when a brilliant and 
widely-respected scientific psychologist 
is converted to an orthodox Christian 


faith, and then sets out systematically 
to explore the relation between his new 
faith and his scientific loyalties? One 
arresting answer is provided by. this 
volume. The chairman of the symposi- 
um committee and chief author is Dr, 
Paul Meehl, professor former 
head of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota, and 
past president of the Midwestern Psy- 


chological Association. Meehl’s major. 
scientific research is in the field of psy-— 


chiatric diagnosis; he is a practicing 
psychotherapist as well. He has more 
than a passing acquaintance with Mis- 
sourt Synod Lutheran theology—the 
viewpoint from which the book is writ- 
ten—and his personal friendship with 
Dr. Herbert Feigl, leading philosopher 
of the logical positivistic school, plus 
his wide reading of the analytic philos- 
ophers, have given him considerable 
sophistication in this area also. The 
other authors include a pastor, a pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, a consult- 
ing psychologist, and a psychiatrist, all 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. 

The early chapters deal with the 
Missour1 Synod doctrine of man, and 
the basic concepts of contemporary 
psychology ; the heart of the book, al- 
most wholly Meehl’s work, is the as- 


sessment of the relations between these 


two, with especial attention devoted to 


the “specimen problems” of objective — 
guilt versus guilt feelings, and deter- 


minism versus freedom. Issues more 
briefly considered include ‘‘ontological 


dualism” (e.g., man is organism and > 


spirit) versus ‘‘materialistic monism” 


(i.e., the physical universe is the only 


ultimately “real” one,) and the differ- 
ence im. the ways of knowing and 
demonstrating truth in science and reli- 
gion. Concluding chapters - deal with 
pastoral counseling and social interac- 
tion in the parish. 

The baseline of the treatise is set 
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forth clearly in the Introduction : 


We simply take for granted the truth 
of revelation found in Scripture (as ex- 
plicated by the Lutheran Confessions) ; 
we also take for granted the essential 
correctness of what is held, on experi- 
mental or clinical grounds, by students 
of physiology, psychology, and psychi- 
atry. If these two belief systems are both 
true, we ask what possibilities are con- 
ceptually available for accommodating 
them to one another. (p. 6) 


The means by which this is done is 
“canvassing conceptual possibilities,” 
including at times. “extending specula- 


tions beyond where either scientific or 


theological caution would dictate.” In 
the discussion of determinism as it 


relates to Paul’s conversion, for ex-_ 


ample, Meehl posits three different 
theories of neurophysiological brain 
functioning of varying degrees of 
determinism (i.e., the extent to which 
Paul’s brain state at conversion was 
determined by antecedent brain states ). 
Each of these theories he then subjects 
to the scrutiny of divine revelation, 
asking particularly which of them al- 
lows for God’s supernatural interven- 
tion and for Paul’s exercise of his free- 
dom, without at the same time risking 
the Pelagian error of synergism nor the 
Calvinist one of irresistible grace. | 

By virtue of his literalistic-Scriptu- 
ral theology, Meehl is enabled to re- 
solve most of the psychology-Chris- 


tianity conflicts by a separation of the 


spiritual and the scientific realms— 
professionally, semantically, epistemol- 


_ ogically and metaphysically. In his 


discussion of the role of the psy- 
chotherapist and the pastor, for exam- 
ple, he attributes neurosis to sin plus 
previously-learned self-defeating pat- 
terns of behavior. The remolding of the 
latter is the task of the therapist, but 
the curing of sin is beyond his power 
and province. He has the job of un- 
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NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 
groups, attention! Direct-from- 
_ factory prices — discounts up 
to 40% — terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1960 Fold-King Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 
ience and handsome appear- 


TRUCKS FOR 


SMOOTH, ROLLING. 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1960 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, 
platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin -boards. 52nd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ravelling the inner conflicts and at- 
titudes ‘which lead to displaced or un- 


conscious guilt, but only the pastor 


can deal with man’s objective guilt. 
This position seems to the reviewer to 
oversimplify an extremely complex 
business; it omits from serious con-— 
sideration the subtle transfer of values 
or value assumptions from the thera- 
pist to his patient in any long-term 
therapy; it also glosses over the fre- 
quently-noted conflict between the high 
valuation of acceptance of negative 
feelings and impulses in psychotherapy 
and the subsuming of these under the 
category. of sin in Biblical theology. 
More general criticisms come to 
mind: The book is unusually “spotty,” 
with the Meehl chapters far exceeding 
the others in penetration and lucidity. 
Even his chapters are heavy-going for 
the reader at times, demanding some 
acquaintance with both theology and 
scientific psychology. But the book, 
for all this, is highly provocative—it 
should serve to goad each of us toward 
less fuzziness in the formulation of his 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pasrorat PsycnHotocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months.. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


Laek of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and mina- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
20 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N.Y. 


own position on these weighty matters. 


—JOsEPH HAVENS | 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


BE PATTERN OF LOVE by 


William P. Wylie’ (Longmans, 
Green, and Co., Inc., 1958, pp. 212 
—$3.75) 


This is a persuasive Anglo- Catholic - 


defense of the traditional position of 
“Mother Kirk” (an allegorical figure 
used to allude to that formless yet 
recognizable body of Christians includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, 


and other churches) that a “validly 


contracted and consummated marriage 
no power on earth can dissolve.” In 
doing so it is freely admitted that 
Mother Kirk often has been confused 


about sex and that many members of. 


these communions, while believing 
themselves to be good Christians, no 
longer share this view. Furthermore, 
Mother Kirk is counseled to admit 


that she is in the minority against the 
prevailing view in the Western world 
and to learn from the world what it. 
has discovered about romantic love. 

is made on new 


So the defense 


both the lovers, 
destiny. 


F ebruary 


ground that romantic love is of divine 
origin, that it is in his.creative ability 
including his procreative capacity that 
man bears the image of God, that the 
ultimate purpose of sex is the develop- 


ment of a higher organism which is 


the unity of persons in_ relationship, 


and that this union between man and 
woman is akin to that which makes § 


possible the mystical Body of Christ. 
Genuine “falling in love” is the recog- 
nition of the “the absolute significance 
of another person,” which is the open- 
ing door to a vision of God. To be 
true to the vision, “after both recog- 
nition, and the right and _ self-surren- 
dering choice based on _ recognition 


have been made, then, and only then, 
love and its pattern and the making 


of the experiment together have, for 
become their only 
And just because such an 
experiment cannot of its own nature 
be anything less than life-long . . 
then, for the two undertaking it, it is 
now what we can only call their fate 

. a matter of responsibility and 
discipline” ie. 122), 


It is granted that there may be many. 


“acceptable variants” of ‘the Right 
Person” which one may meet before 
and even after marriage. But marriage 


_ means that one is accepted and others 


are renounced in an act akin to the 
martyrdom of the saints, in which one 
gives himself to the Vision and substt- 
tutes the will of the new being «for his 
own. “Real freedom is, in the final 
count, identical with willed servitude, 
for it means freedom and power to 
respond to the pattern one has accept- 
ed” (p. 174). 

The position is further defended by 
granting the difference between “va- 
lidity” and “effectiveness.” ‘The 
church believes that the divine pattern 


for the fulfillment of man’s sexual 
nature is that of indissoluble marriage. | 
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1960 


This. pattern, she believes, has been 
committed to her both to proclaim and 
to guard . . . She must be able to 
state clearly and plainly which marital 


‘unions are inside this given pattern 
and which are not; which unions she. 


can validate with the seal of approval 
and which not. But of actual effective- 
ness in the matter of the grand ex peri- 
ment she can say nothing” (italics his) 
(p. 196). 

This book has some _ penetrating 


analyses of why the church has been 
afraid of sex, where the world goes 


astray in its discovery of romantic 
love, what it is “to fall in love,” and 
what some of “the Devil’s traps” may 


be. These can enrich the thinking of | 


all of us about love and marriage. 
Furthermore, this book is marked by 
compassion and understanding as well 
as by staunch convictions. It is good 
for those of us who come from a theo- 
logical tradition other than the mysti- 


cal-Platonic-sacramental-humanist An- 


glican tradition to have this position 
set before us. However, if we do not 
share these presuppositions we are not 

In its emphasis upon the ideal pat- 
tern this position cannot in the long 
run escape the net of a_ legalistic 
moralism in which salvation comes by 
works. It puts the church as an insti- 
tution into the position of God deciding 


who should marry and under what | 


terms. To press to its logical conclusion 


the analogy of valid marriage with 


valid ordination would. be to accept 


_the Roman Catholic position that mar- 


tiages performed by clergymen in 
other denominations are not valid, 


although as long as they do not recog- 


nize the validity of the Catholic posi- 
tion they may not be living in sin. 


_ Furthermore this position offers nei- 
ther justice nor mercy to those who 


through human frailty have entered 
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NOW all in ONE book—the newest 
and greatest insights into 
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that vou will receive every issue of|| 
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with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
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to PastoraAL PsyYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


ill-advised marriages and whose con- 
tinued marriage can represent only 
self-destruction. There are strong 
ascetic elements in this position. 

In fact, the basic position that the 
church was commissioned to proclaim | 
and to guard this particular pattern at 
all costs would be hard to defend on 
grounds of Biblical exegesis or histori- 
cal analysis. It is not surprising there- 
fore that he rests his argument on a 
metaphysical analysis of “nature.” 
Even so, it is a strange position for 
a Christian to be in where “validity” 
is put separate from and above “effec- 
tiveness.” In short, it is not sufficiently 
informed about the ambiguities of 
human existence in which one is justi- 
fied by grace through faith rather than 
by perfectionistic striving, and in which 
law, at best an instructor and at its. 
worst a Procrustean bed, is to be 
superseded by love. | 
—Paut B. Maves 7 

Professor of Religious Education 
Drew University Theological School 
Madison, New Jersey 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS| 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we are 
unable to revicw in this issue, cither because 
the reviews have not yet reached us, or be- 
cause of lack of space. We hope to be able 


to review many of them in coming tssucs. 


| 

CRIME AND INSANITy. Edited by Richard 
W. Nice. Philosophical Library, $6.00. A 
thoughtful discussion of the relationship of 
criminal activity and emotional disturbance 
in the light of contributions made by modern 
psychology to our shifting concepts of moral 
guilt and legal responsibility, by twelve out- 
standing experts in jurisprudence, psycholo- 
gy, psychiatry, sociology, and education. 


ETHICS AND THE Mora Lire. By Bernard 
Mayo. St. Martin’s Press, $5.00. An essay on 
moral philosophy stressing the distinction be- 
tween the moral philosopher, the moral 
teacher, and the moral agent, and analyzing 
the function of the moral conscience in terms 
of a thorough-going analysis of the notion of 
_ authority. The author is Lecturer in Philoso- 
phy at the University of Birmingham. 


ALFRED ADLER. By Phyllis Bottome. Van- 
guard Press, $5.00. An outstanding biography 
of a great psychologist by an author who 
possesses a deep understanding and sympathy 
for Dr. Adler’s work, and who was at the 
same time a life-long friend of the great 
psychologist. 


MINORITIES IN THE NEW Wortp. By 
Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, $6.00. A new study of the 
minority problems in America, based on re- 
search which the authors have done for 
UNESCO, involving a description and 
analysis of minority groups in the United 


States as well as in the entire western hemis-_ 


phere, including Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, 
Jews, French Canadians, and other groups. 
The authors are both with the Department 
of Anthropology at Columbia University. 


Freup: Man and Father. By 


Martin Freud. Vanguard Press, $5.00. An 
intimate portrait of the great psychologist 
written by his eldest son, revealing an al- 
together refreshing, candid profile of the 
great man in his family relationships. 


TEACH THEM TO Live. By Frances Banks. 
Int’l Universities Press, $5.00. A book about 
life in prisons and the role that education 
can play in the rehabilitation of prisoners. 
The author was for twenty-five years a mem- 
ber of an Anglican religious order and has 
since become principal of a training college 
for women teachers, as well as an important 
prison official in England. 


Sicmunp Freup: Reminiscences of a 
Friendship. By Ludwig Binswanger, M.D. 
Grune & Stratton, $4.50. A thoughtful book 


on the author’s relationship to Sigmund 


Freud. The book’s importance stems from 
the significant contribution which the awt- 
thor has made to an important new Euro- 
pean movement in “existentialist psycho- 
therapy.” 


Group PsycHoTHERAPY. Theory and Prac- 
tice. By J. W. Klapman, M.D. Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., $6.75. This is the second re- 
vised and enlarged edition of an important 
book by an outstanding psychiatrist, discuss- 
ing both the theory and practice of group 
psychotherapy, including such newer tech- 
niques as psychodrama, sociometry, the use 
of therapeutic film, group reading, etc. 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. 
By Fred McKinney. Houghton Mifflin, $6.00. 
A new publication which while oriented to 
educational institutions contains significant 


materials on counseling which are invaluable 


to the minister in his own work with his peo- 
ple. The author is a member of. the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the University of Mis- 
souri. 


THE Unconscious. By A. C. MacIntyre. 
Humanities Press, $2.50. A philosophical 
study of the concept of unconscious mental 
activity with particular emphasis on the con- 
cept of the unconscious as developed by Freud 
in his formative early writing. 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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HHEALTH PLAN 


In this day and age people are too busy making a living or bringing up a 
family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care-_ 
less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 
Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 
and fortify itself against sickness. | | 


Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 


_ ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 


AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 
to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other sickness, 
save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict 
specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our Formula to your family 


physician and he will verify our statement. 


We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 
first month’s supply. So we want you to know about the new HEALTH PLAN 
WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.0.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at 


_ any time. So don’t delay; just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 
is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. 


| DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


80 Allenwood Road 


“Great Neck, New York 


I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month's 
supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 
within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 


(J One month’s supply for 1 person .................. $2.00. 
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Pastoral Peychology Sook Clecb- 
Gotu Tow! and receive free of 


Counseling and Learning Through 
Small-Group Discussion 
By HeteN I. Driver 
(Bookstore $7.00) 


Your Gift for E nrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HE MINISTER,” says Carroll Wise in his review of this book, “has 
always worked with groups. But he has not always studied what hap- 
pens in groups and how to make groups more helpful to persons. Modern > 
psychotherapy and education are doing this. This new book is a study of 
this process .... Many of the techniques and insights prov ided here can 
be taken over and used effectively by the pastor .... ” 

The book is written by an author who has specialized i in the training 
of ministers and ministerial students in individual and group counseling, 
supplemented by 37 other contributors, among them some of our most 
outstanding teachers of pastoral counseling (Paul Johnson and Robert 
Leslie among others). 

As Robert Leslie, Associate Professor of Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, says in his review of this book: 
““Most of the books available for religious workers in the fields of group 
dynamics and group therapy are either too technical in a research sense 
or too specific to fit the usual parishioner situation. This book avoids 
both of these difficulties and provides in a single volume a veritable 
wealth of material that in theory and in practice commends itself for 
working on a counseling level with small groups. .. . This book is my 
first choice for the minister who is interested in developing his role— 
as a potential leader i in prev entive mental hygiene...” 


SEND NO MONEY!. ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC.-260 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK ‘CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 


books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you purchased’ two 


Selections, you will receive a Dividend — 


Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it fora full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 


Please enroll me as a member of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy Book and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Counseling and Learning Through Small- 
Group Discussion. It is distinctly under- 
stood that I am in no way obligated. I will 
receive advance notice of each month's 
Club Selection, so that I may notify you if 
I do not want it; and I am not required to 
purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore, I may 
return for full credit any Club Selection 
with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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